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The  Comfortable  Way 

to  Shear  Sheep  is  with  this  Stewart 

No.  9  Ball  Bearing  Machine 

With  it  you  can  take  the  wool  off  evenly,  smoothly  and  quickly.  The  fiber 
will  be  longer;  there  will  be  no  second  cuts  in  the  fleece,  and  it  will  bring 
a  better  figure  in  the  market.  This  machine  has  large  balance  wheel  and  gears 
all  enclosed  and  running  in  oil.  It  is  fitted  with  ball  bear- 
ings throughout,  including  a  ball  bearing  shearing  head. 
Price,  all  complete,  with  4  sets  of  cutting  knives,  is  only 

Get  one  from  your  dealer,  or  send  $2  and  we  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  balance. 

Write  today  for  new  1912  Catalogue  and  Free  Copyrighted  Book, 
** EXPERT  INSTRUCTIONS  ON  SHEEP  SHEARING." 
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Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.,  82  La  Salle  Ave.,  Chicago 
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We  Pay  the  Freight 

We  credit  you  "witli  every    tenth "  of  a  pound  of  cream. 
And  we  have  paid  the  following  prices : 


April 


We  Paid 

Elgin  average 

36.0 

and 

freight 

34.5 

34.5 

and 

freight 

33.3 

35.6 

and 

freight 

34.6 

35.0 

and 

freight 

34.5 

34.0 

and 

freight 

33.0 

29.0 

and 

freight 

28.2 

28.0 

and 

freight 

277 

27.5 

and 

freight 

26.2 

This  is  equal  to  about  3c  above  Elgin  average  without  freight  and 
tenths  allowed.  Yours  respectfully, 

The  West  Jefferson  Creamery  Co. 
V   J 


If  YOU  should  speak  to  butter  experts  about  dairy  cleanliness  or  sanitation,  they 
would  immediately  think  of 


Indian  in  Circle 


alryjnan*s 


"With  tnem  the  two  are  synonymous.    Thej^  know  the  require- 

,    ^  ments  of  the  one  are  most  thoroughly  and  safely  met  by  the  prop- 

[n  Every  Package.      x-        ^  j.t.       xi,  &    ^  .  j  r 

erties  of  the  other. 

Buttermakers  know  they  cannot  work  with  certainty'  if  their  utensils  are 
cleaned  with  a  soapy  cleaner,  as  milk  is  an  excellent  detector  of  soapy  odors.  The 
slightest  trace  of  soapy  grease  on  milk  utensils  is  absorbed,  and  consequently  the 
milk  quality  is  destroyed  and  the  butter  quality  lessened. 

Neither  is  the  buttermaker  certain  of  the  results  unless  he  is  positiyely  sure 
that  all  utensils  are  sanitary.  * '  Wyandotte '  has  proyed  to  him  time  and  time  again 
that  it  does  clean  sanitarily.  Its  purity  and  its  sanitary  cleaning,  these  two  factors 
have  made  Wyandotte  Dairyman's  Cleaner  &  Cleanser  the  one  first  choice  of  thou- 
sands of  buttermakers  and  of  dairy  college  authorities  who  teach  the  scientific 
principles  of  buttermaking.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  sack  or  write  your  supply  house 
for  a  keg  or  barrel. 

THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO.,  Sole  Manfrs,  WYANDOTTE,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 

This  Cleaner  Has  Been  Awarded  the  Highest  Prize  Wherever  Exhibited. 

\  J 
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BE  PROGRESSIVE 

 BUY  

HIGH  GRADE  COMMERCIAL 

FERTILIZERS 

The  absolute  Measure  of  Value"  of  Acid  or  Rock  Phosphate  is 
the  cost  per  unit  of  available  phosphoric  acid. 

"We  manufacture  and  sell  eleven  brands  of  fertilizers.  Our  "Wheat 
Special"  is  the  highest  grade  of  acid  phosphate  sold  in  OHIO. 


The  M.  Hamm  Company 

WASHINGTON  C,  H.,  OHIO. 


The  Wing  Seed  Co. 

Will  have  a  most  attractive  and  educational  exhibit  in  the  Implement 
Building  at  the  State  Fair.  Many  standard  and  new  varieties  of  Soy 
Beans,  Oats  and  Corn.  Literature  giving  the  latest  data  concerning 
the  growth  and  handling  of  these  crops.  They  invite  everyone  who 
has  any  problems  whatever  in  this  or  any  other  line,  or  in  soil  improve- 
ment, to  stop  and  talk  with  them  at  their  booth. 


•  =  =         =  1  —  = —  • 
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Best-Hated  of  Farm  Tasks 

ON  the  spreaderless  farm  the  thought  of  the  great 
heaps  of  manure  piling  up  constantly  in  barn  yards, 
stables,  and  stalls,  is  a  gloomy  one.  Those  piles 
mean  much  disagreeable  and  hard  work.  Three  times  every  bit  must 
be  handled.  It  must  all  be  loaded  onto  high  wagons.  It  must  be 
raked  off  in  piles  in  the  fields.  Then  every  forkful  must  be  shaken 
apart  and  spread. 

Compare  that  old-fashioned  method  with  the  spreader  way.  You 
pitch  the  manure  into  the  spreader  box,  only  waist  high,  drive  out  and 
—  the  machine  does  all  the  rest. 

And,  far  more  important,  if  you  buy  an  I  H  C  spreader  one  ton  of 
manure  will  go  as  far  as  two  tons  spread  by  hand,  with  the  same  good 
effect  on  the  soil,  and  it  will  all  be  spread  evenly, 

I  H  C  Manure  Spreaders 

are  farm  necessities.  The  man  who  uses  one  will  get  the  price  of  it 
back  in  increased  crops  before  its  newness  has  worn  off. 

I  H  C  spreaders  are  constructed  according  to  plans  in  which  every 
detail,  every  feature,  is  made  to  count.  They  are  built  to  do  best  work 
under  all  circumstances,  and  to  stand  every  strain  for  years.  They 
are  made  in  all  styles  and  sizes,  for  small  farms  and  large,  low  and 
high  machines,  frames  of  braced  and  trussed  steel.  Uphill  or  down, 
or  on  the  level,  the  apron  drive  assures  even  spreading,  and  the  cover- 
ing of  corners  is  assured  by  rear  axle  differentials.  In  all  styles  the 
rear  axle  is  placed  so  that  it  carries  near  three-fourths  of  the  load. 
This,  with  the  wide-rimmed  wheels  with  Z-shaped  lugs,  makes  for 
plenty  of  tractive  power.  Winding  of  the  beater  is  prevented  by  large 
diameter  and  the  beater  teeth  are  long,  strong  and  chisel  pointed. 

A  thorough  examination  of  the  I  H  C  spreader  line,  at  the  store  of 
the  local  dealer  who  sells  them,  will  interest  you.    Have  him  show 
you  all  these  points  and  many  more.   Study  the  catalogues  you  caa 
get  from  him,  or,  write  the 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 
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USING  THE 


Tower  Pulverizer 


is  one  big  step  in  the 
line  of 

Intensive  Farming 

It  thoroughly  prepares  a 
level  seed  bed  at  a  mini- 
mum cost  of  labor,  leav- 
ing an  ideal  mulch  with 
all  weeds  eradicated. 


The  Tower  Cultivator 


is  not  only  thorough  in  its  method 
of  cultivating,  but  is  a  weed  ex- 
terminator and  leaves  the  much 
desired  mulch  two  to  three  inches 
deep,  thus  furnishing  double  pro- 
tection by  not  destroying  the  corn 
roots  and  supplying  a  covering 
of  fine  dirt  to  retain  the  moisture. 
Good  for  all  cultivations  in  all 
fields  at  all  times  by  all  corn  rais- 
ers. All  users  of  TOWER  tools 
become  enthusiasts.  Look  for  the 
name  ''TOWER"  when  you  buy. 


The 

J.  D.  Tower  &  Sons  Co. 


MENDOTA,  ILL. 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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There  is  only  one  manure  spreader  Avhicli  can  spread  an  8-foot  strip 
from  a  3-foot  wagon  body  because  the 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  FEARLESS 

MANURE  SPREADER 

is  the  only  one  with  a  Circular  Beater.  Yet  the  Fearless  tracks  with  an 
ordinary  wagon. 

The  Fearless  lays  the  manure  as  thick  on  the  edges  as  in  the  center 
of  the  strip. 

The  Fearless  shortens  the  time  of  spreading  and  gets  the  best  pos- 
sible results  from  any  manure.  It  spreads  along  fence  rows,  up  against 
trees,  and  in  out  of  way  places  other  spreaders  cannot  reach. 

Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  study  this  machine  and  see  how  different 
it  is  from  all  other  spreaders  in  results  it  secures. 

Send  for  Special  Spreader  Catalog*  and  go  into  the  details  of  con- 
struction and  principles  involved. 

Ask  for  our  General  Catalog  which  contains  the  big  line  of  Walter 
A.  Wood  Farm  Implements — the  wonderfully  efficient  Admiral  Mower, 
harrows,  cultivators,  drills,  harvesters,  engines,  etc.  You  ought  to  study 
the  Wood  Line. 

Write  Us  Now. 


Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  &  Reaping  Machine  Co. 

32  SWAN  STREET,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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Be  Up-to-Date.  Don't  be  satisfied  with  old-fashioned 
oil  lamps.    Have  a  modern  lighting  system. 

Buy  a  Fairbanks-Morse  Electric 
Light  Plant  For  Your  Home. 


It  not  only  lig-hts  your  house,  barn  and  yard  at  the  turn  of 
a  button  but  with  these  plants  it  is  easily  possible  to 

Do  the  Washing-,  Run  the  Cream  Separator, 
Run  a  Water  Supply  wSystem,  A  real  Vacuum 
Cleaner,  Electric  Flat  Iron,  Cooking- Appliances 
and  an  Electric  Fan  on  Hot  Summer  Days. 

With  a  Fairbanks-Morse  Plant  you  can  take  the  current  direct 
from  the  dynamo  or  from  the  storag-e  battery.  The  engfine 
can  be  used  for  driving-  other  machinery  or  water  systems. 

Operating  Expense  is  Very  Reasonable 

Eng-ine  runs  as  well  on  low  priced  kerosene  as  on  gasoline. 
Outfit  is  complete  and  includes  everything-  you  need  for 
lighting  except  the  wiring. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  FX  1 890 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  Cincinnati,  Cleveland  Chicago 

Fairbanks  Scales,  Oil  and  Gasoline  Engines,  Oil  Traciion  Engines,  Pumps,  Water  Systems,  Electric  Light  Plants 

Electric  Wotors,  Wind  Mills,  FppH  Rrinrl°rs.  Saw  Frames,  Marine  Engines,  Spray  Outfits-  
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More  Money 

For  Cream 

We  need  more  cream  to  take 
care  of  the  increasing  demand 
for  our 

"DAISY  BRAND"  BUTTER. 

Better  start  today  and  ship  us 
what  you  can  spare. 

'^Checks  Mailed  for  Each  Shipment" 

We  pay  one  cent  above  Elgin  Market  for 

Butterfat 

□  □  □ 

The  Ohio  Dairy  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Illlllllllll 
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Neighborhood  Clubs 


EVERY  rural 
have  its  neighborhood  club.  These 
organizations  should  not  be  simply  bus- 
iness associations  for  buying  and  sell- 
ing farm  products  but  primarily  social 
and  educational  organizations.  Meet- 
ings should  be  held  during  the  summer 
season  at  the  homes  of  members  and 
the  farms,  livestock  and  crops  inspect- 
ed. The  club  should  discuss  not  only 
ways  and  means  of  improving  farming, 
but  especially  methods  of  improving 
the  community — how  they  can  secure 
better  roads,  better  mail  service,  bet- 
ter telephone  service,  how  they  may  im- 
prove their  school  or  their  church  or 
anything  else  that  will  make  the  com- 
munitj^  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Such  an  organization  will  develop  a 
communit}^  spirit  and  a  community 
pride.  More  paint  will  be  used  on 
houses  and  farm  buildings,  roadsides 
will  be  cleaner,  home  grounds  will  be 
improved,  lawns  will  be  neater  kejDt, 
more  flowers  and  more  shade  trees  will 
be  planted,  more  farms  will  be  named, 
better  livestock  will  be  kept  and  bet- 
ter crops  will  be  raised. 

In  the  winter  time  neighborhood 
clubs  may  meet  in  the  school  house  or 
church  and  arrange  meetings  for  the 
entertainment  and  instruction  of  the 
community.  Farmers'  lecture  courses 
can  be  held,  arrangements  made  for 
farmers'  institutes  and  agricultural  ex- 
tension schools  or  any  other  gatherings 
that  would  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
community. 

Such  an  organization  can  arrange  for 


DEAN  HOMER  C.  PRICE 

community    should    the  holding  of  demonstration  work  in 

the  different  agri- 


the  community  by 
cultural  agencies  of  the  state — such  as 
orchard  spraying  and  pruning,  home 
mixing  of  fertilizers,  stock  judging, 
corn  judging  and  any  demonstration  or 
meeting  that  will  benefit  the  commu- 
nity. 

A  neighborhood  club  quickly  gives 
a  community  a  distinction  and  a  repu- 
tation for  being  progressive  and  up-to- 
date.  Organization  gives  strength; 
and  we  have  passed  the  individualistic 
stage  in  agriculture,  the  next  great  de 
velopment  will  be  the  organization  of 
our  forces.  No  farmer  lives  to  himself. 
Men  must  see  beyond  their  line  fences 
and  have  an  interest  wider  than  their 
own  families  and  their  own  livestock. 

The  community  is  the  natural  unit 
of  cooperation  and  the  neighborhood 
club  rightly  developed  will  lead  to  the 
organization  of  business  cooperati"*  c 
associations  which  will  revolutionize 
our  present  business  methods  in  agri- 
culture. 

The  organization  of  neighborhood 
clubs  for  the  improvement  and  develop- 
ment of  country  life  must  come  from 
within  and  not  from  without;  no  out- 
side agency  can  force  it  upon  a  com- 
munity, farmers  must  organize  because 
they  see  the  place  such  a  club  could  fill 
and  feel  the  need  of  it.  If  every  neigh- 
borhood in  Ohio  had  its  farmers'  club 
interested  and  active  in  developing  the 
community  in  which  it  was  located  the 
rural  problems  that  now  confront  us 
would  very  largely  disappear. 
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The  Country  Church 

WARREN  H.  WILSON 


THE  country  church  is  peculiarly 
affected,  as  city  churches  are  not, 
by  economic  changes.  A  careful  ex- 
amination shows  that  there  is  no  such 
doctrinal  or  moral  decline  in  the  coun- 
try as  will  account  for  the  general  de- 
cline of  the  country  church.  Neither 
is  the  trouble  in  the  country  a  social 
paralysis  alone.  Social  institutions  are 
peculiarly  affected  by  economic  dis- 
turbances, and  the  one  outstanding 
fact  in  the  country  is  the  enconomic 
crisis  through  which  we  are  passing. 

In  religious  history,  both  the  history 
of  the  Hebrews  and  in  American  re- 
ligious history,  every  great  economic 
change  has  been  attended  with  a  re- 
ligious revolution.  We  have  had  in 
American  history  one  such  great  revo- 
lution. It  came  at  the  close  of  the 
pioneering  days.  It  expressed  itself  in 
widespread  revivals  which  followed  an 
almost  universal  religious  apathy  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
These  revivals  lasted  until  the  days  of 
Moody  and  continue  in  sporadic  in- 
stances, being  latent  in  some  popula- 
tions at  the  present  time. 

Among  the  ancient  Hebrews  when 
they  gave  up  their  slave  life  in  Egypt 
they  went  through  a  profound  relig- 
ious experience  as  a  nation,  and  when 
they  gave  up  the  nomadic  type  of  life 
that  followed  they  went  through  an- 
other. Each  of  these  chances  re-shaped 
their  forms  of  worship  from  household 
worship  to  that  of  a  tent  of  skins,  from 
this  to  a  tabernacle  with  High  Places 
in  various  parts  of  Palestine  and  then 
later,  when  the  people  had  settled  Pal- 
estine, there  were  centuries  in  which 
the  worship  of  the  Hebrews  was  at  the 
Temple  in  Jerusalem,  a  stone  and  perm- 
anent structure,  the  High  Places  being 


destroyed.  Later,  when  the  Jews  were 
dispersed,  their  worship  centered,  as 
it  does  today,  in  synagogues.  Each  of 
the  alterations  in  the  type  and  man- 
ner of  worship  corresponds  to  a  pro- 
found economic  change. 

American  country  people  are  affect- 
ed today  by  discontent,  of  which  there 
are  two  causes.  The  first  is  that  farm- 
ing is  not  successful.  It  does  not  sat- 
isfy the  young  and  ambitious.  It  is  not 
a  profession  of  which  most  men  are 
proud,  for  in  it  most  men  fail  to  pro- 
duce what  the  soil  ought  to  produce. 
This  unproductiveness  of  American 
farming  is  the  reason  for  the  huge  or- 
ganization which  the  United  States 
Government  maintains  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Under  James 
Wilson,  the  late  Secretary,  this  De- 
partment confessedly  worked  for  the 
increase  of  the  product  of  the  farm, 
and  it  failed.  The  census  of  1910  re- 
cords that  the  product  of  the  average 
acre  has  not  increased  in  the  past  ten 
years.  The  farm  is  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  increase  of  the  population  of 
the  country,  with  products  to  feed  and 
clothe  that  population,  and  the  farmer 
feels  it..  He  recognizes  that  his  pro- 
fession does  not  grasp  its  problems  and 
solve  them.  It  is  a  prostrate  occupa- 
tion. The  farmer  has  nothing  to  say 
as  a  whole  about  the  price  of  the  pro- 
duct he  sells.  He  has  no  control  over 
his  own  industry  such  as  makes  a  rail- 
road man,  workingman,  merchant, 
bankers,  school  teachers  and  the  work- 
ers in  other  professions  to  hold  up  their 
heads  and  boast  of  their  work. 

The  very  source  of  discontent  that 
causes  people  to  move  from  the  coun- 
try is  the  fact  that  farming  is  unprof- 
itable for  most  and  unreliable  for  all. 
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The  profit  in  farming  is  not  paid  to 
industry  or  judgment  or  thrift,  but  it 
•goes  to  those  who  know  best  how  to 
speculate.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased price  of  land,  which  is  not  earn- 
ed by  industry  or  given  as  a  reward  of 
thrift.  Successful  farmers  too  often 
are  misers  who  get  the  capital  for 
■their  business  through  their  inability 
to  spend  money.  This  is  poor  equip- 
ment for  leadership  and  too  many  lead- 
ing farmers  are  stingy. 

The  country  church  is  affected  by 


borrowed.  So  that  in  Ohio  and  Indi- 
ana and  Illinois  there  are  whole  coun- 
ties in  which  productive  improvements 
are  many  and  social  improvements  are 
lacking.  Debtors  make  poor  church 
members  and  with  a  higher  selling 
price  of  land  the  debtor  and  tenant  in- 
creases in  the  country. 

In  Western  Ohio,  ^vhere  the  land 
price  has  doubled,  the  proportion  ot 
tenants  is  growing  very  fast.  The 
American  farm  tenant  is  on  a  one  year 
lease  and  he  makes,  good  man  as  he  is, 


JOT  EISES  IX  US  LIKE  A  SUM^IEE  'S  MORX, 


the  discontent  under  which  most  farm- 
•ers  live  because  of  low  income  and  in- 
efficient methods.  It  does  not  help  the 
case  that  land  is  increasing  in  value. 
The  only  use  of  increased  Land  value 
is  a  larger  credit  for  borrowing  money. 
Its  only  benefit  is  increased  ability  to 
go  iQto  debt.  Such  an  ability  is  a  help  to 
no  occupation  and  so  far  as  the  church 
and  the  school  ia  the  country  go  their 
improvements  cannot  be  paid  for  out 
T3orrowed  money.  Such  loans  can  be 
used  only  for  the  improvement  of  the 
property  against  which  the  money  is 


a  poor  church  member.  Indeed,  the 
probability  of  a  teannt  unitiQg  with  a 
church  is  about  one-half  that  in  the 
case  of  the  owner.  'SVe  found  in  some 
counties  in  "Western  Ohio  that  42  per 
cent  of  the  owners  are  church  mem- 
bers, but  only  21  per  cent  of  the  ten- 
ants are  church  members. 

The  remedy  for  this  condition,  which 
depresses  the  country  church,  causiag 
three-fourths  of  the  country  churches 
in  Ohio  to  be  retarded  and.  decreasing 
in  membership,  is  to  be  found  in  a 
change  of  the  conditions  which  im- 
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poverish  and  discourage  the  farmer. 
I  believe  the  ministers  in  the  country 
are  faithful  enough ;  no  less  so  than  the 
town  ministers.  Without  their  diligence 
'the  country  church  would  not  even 
have  been  maintained.  If  the  farmer 
prospers  in  a  thorough,  scientific  satis- 
fying way,  if  farm  labor  and  farm  own- 
ership are  rewarded  with  good  interest 
on  the  money  and  fair  wages  which 
the  farmer  can  pay  to  himself  for  his 
work,  the  preachers  will  then  improve 
the  churches  and  their  faithfulness  will 
bring  again  a  better  country  churcn. 
But  the  root  of  the  difficulty  is  in  the 
impoverishment  of  the  farmer  and  his 
discouragement.  Until  we  can  stop  the 
rural  exodus  and  make  farmers  con- 
tented to  live  in  the  country,  proud  of 
their  occupations,  sure  of  the  reward 
for  labor  and  confident  of  a  fair  for- 
tune as  the  result  of  thrift,  judg- 
ment and  industry,  we  cannot  expect  a 
congregation  in  the  country  of  what- 
ever denomination  to  hold  together.  So 
that  the  first  thing  needed  in  the  coun- 
try, as  a  remedy  of  religious  condi- 
tions, is  some  organization  of  farmers 
for  better  living,  such  as  the  coopera- 
tive method.  I  look  to  the  report  of 
the  delegation  returning  this  fall  from 
investigation  of  European  methods  of 
cooperation  to  give  us  the  first  factor 
in  the  remedy  of  country  conditions. 

Until  the  farmer's  income  is  improv- 
ed the  minister's  income  cannot  be  im- 
proved. God  Almighty  will  not  give 
us  a  good  church  in  a  bad  economy. 
The  church  cannot  be  more  prosperous 
than  the  household.  Economic  cooper- 
ation in  the  country  for  credit,  for 
manufacture  of  farming  products  and 
for  buying  and  selling  will  put  more 
profit  into  the  household  and  more  pros- 
perity into  the  church. 

The  consolidation  of  the  country 
schools  will  come  through  the  Central 


States  as  fast  as  the  farmers  feel  that 
they  possess  an  income  to  be  expended 
upon  social  improvements,  as  fast  also 
as  the  school-master  class  educate  the 
farmers  in  this  method.  We  cannot 
hope  for  the  expenditures  on  behalf  of 
better  schools,  however,  from  a  people 
who  have  only  a  high  selling  value  of 
land.  We  must  expect  consolidated 
schools  among  a  people  who  have  a. 
better  income.  The  method  of  building 
the  church  will  follow.  We  should  lo- 
cate the  church  beside  the  consolidated 
school,  so  as  to  build  the  congregation 
out  of  the  school-going  habits  of  the 
people.  The  church  which  is  nearest 
the  consolidated  school  possesses  the 
future. 

The  great  necessity  in  the  country,, 
which  will  come  with  co-operative  busi- 
ness and  consolidated  school,  is  the  resi- 
dent pastor.  He  is  the  key  to  the 
country  problem.  As  soon  as  farmers 
can  afford  a  pastoT,  he  should  be 
placed  in  the  country.  It  matters  not 
of  what  denomination.  If  the  minister 
lives  with  his  people,  the  church  he 
serves  has  the  largest  opportunity  to 
grow. 

These  are  the  main  remedies  for  the 
country  situation.  There  are  second- 
ary circumstances  of  great  importance. 
The  country  church  must  provide  social 
life.  It  must  be  a  center  of  recreation 
and  provide  standards,  even  super- 
vision, of  the  play  of  the  community. 
The  country  church  must  organize  the 
farmers.  It  must  assemble  the  women 
in  clubs  and  associations.  It  must  pro- 
vide classes,  guilds  and  companies  such 
as  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Grirls 
for  the  young.  However,  these  things 
will  follow,  if  the  provisions  I  have 
mentioned  are  made.  Until  these  are 
made  we  have  no  sure  foundation  for 
social  life  in  the  country. 

T  need  not  say,  I  am  sure,  who  have 
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been  myself  a  pastor  for  sixteen  years, 
that  I  believe  in  evangelism  and  in  the 
work  of  the  chnrch.  It  is  for  the 
church  I  am  pleading.  I  l)elieve,  too, 
in  denominations,  though  heartily  as- 
senting to  the  teaching  of  church  union 
and  church  federation.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  country  must  be  possessed  by 
the  denominations  "which  now  exist  or 
by  new  ones  that  will  arise. 

So  far  as  possible  these  must  be  fed- 
erated and  in  a  degree  united.  How  far 
we  cannot  now  know.  But  the  people 
in  the  country  love  the  names  of  the 
great  churches  far  more  than  they  care 
for  principles  of  federation  or  of  union. 
If  we  have  a  pastor  resident  in  the 
open  country  with  the  people,  he  vrill 


himself  be  the  center  and  the  federal 
united  head  of  the  religious  life  of  that 
comin.T]nty.  Such  pastors  will  not  be 
LOO  many  in  the  open  country.  The 
placing  of  the  pastor  to  minister  to  his 
people  day  and  night  for  every  day  in 
the  week  is,  I  believe,  the  clue  to  the 
country  problem.  The  trouble  in  the- 
country  at  the  present  time  in  the  states, 
west  of  Pennsylvania  and  south  of 
Maryland  is  due  very  largely  to  the  ab- 
sence of  the  pastor  from  most  country 
communities  and  the  inability  of  the- 
people  or  their  incomes  to  support  min- 
isters resident  in  the  country.  As  ono- 
writer  has  said,  "In  Ohio  three  farm- 
ers out  of  ten  are  absentees  and  nine- 
ministers  out  of  ten  are  absentees." 


f'MAT  THE  CHUECH  BE  THE  CEXTEE  OF  ALL  THAT'S  BEST  IX  THE  C0]\OIUXITY '  ^ 


O  sweet  September !  thy  first  breezes  bring 
The  dry  leaf's  rustle  and  the  squirrel's  laughter, 

The  cool,  fresh  air,  whence  health  and  vigor  spring, 
And  promise  of  exceeding  joy  hereafter. 
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Broadening  the  Course  of  Study 

EUGENE  DAVENPORT 
University  of  Illinois 


IN  the  early  attempts  to  give  suiid- 
ble  instruction  to  the  agricultural 
student,  the  course  was  made  up  quite 
largely  of  materials  already  at  hand, 
and  the  minimum  of  agriculture  was 
employed.  Such  a  course  did  not  meet 
the  technical  needs  of  the  farmer,  and 
was  not  popular. 

In  recent  years,  as  agriculture  has 
developed  and  shown  unexpected  pos- 
sibilities for  teaching  purposes,  and  as 
the  business  of  farming  has  grown  more 
interesting  and  profitable,  the  tenden- 
cy has  been  greatly  to  multiply  agri- 
cultural courses,  both  in  college  offer- 
ings and  in  the  work  elected  by  the  in- 
dividual student.  "Without  a  doubt  the 
present  agricultural  course  in  the  best 
universities  is  somewhat  top-heavy 
from  a  technical  standpoint  and  can 
be  greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of 
a  greater  range  of  non-technical  sub- 
jects. 

The  farmer  is  not,  like  the  engineer, 
a  man  who  sells  his  services  on  salary. 
He  works  for  himself,  and  can  afford 
to  devote  a  larger  portion  of  his  time 
to  training  which  he  will  need  twenty 
years  ahead  than  can  almost  any  other 
type  of  university  student.  It  is  none 
too  soon,  therefore,  to  begin  to  study 
carefully  into  the  question  of  what  are 
the  most  valuable  non-technical  sub- 
jects for  the  agricultural  student  to 
pursue. 

Of  course,  the  sciences,  both  physical 
and  biological,  appeal  naturally  to  all 
of  us,  and  too  much  can  not  be  said 
for  their  value  both  as  bearing  on  the 
business  of  farming  and  for  their 
training  in  the  powers  of  observation 
and  generalization.  This  much  is  very 
well  understood,  although  we  have  only 
begun  to  adapt  the  various  Siciences  to 


the  needs  of  agricultural  students.  We 
are  yet  teaching  almost  all  subjects  from 
the  strictly  technical  standpoint;  that 
is,  chemists  naturally  give  most  atten- 
tion to  those  students  who  are  to  be- 
come chemists,  the  botanist,  zoologists, 
physicists,  do  the  same.  Teachers  in 
all  these  subjects  have  yet  much  to  do 
to  develop  the  field  in  the  most  profita- 
ble form  for  the  non-technical  student 
and  give  the  class  of  instruction  which 
the  agricultural  student  most  needs. 

In  the  non-scientific  field  it  has  been 
traditional  in  the  schools  to  assume 
that  foreign  languages  has  some  par- 
ticular kind  of  educational  value  to  the 
student.  This  is  unquestionably  true, 
for  certain  purposes ;  but  the  writer  is 
of  the  opinion  that  other  so-called  hu- 
manistic studies  are  of  much  more 
consequence  to  the  farmers  as  citizens 
of  cultivated  communities  than  is  a  va- 
riety of  foreign  languages.  Among  tne 
subjects  generally  classified  as  human- 
istic, economics,  for  this  purpose,  would 
rank  as  almost  technical,  just  as  chem- 
istry and  physics  do ;  but  history,  logic 
and  philosophy,  are  strictly  non-tech- 
nical, yet  they  are  all  subjects  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  agri- 
cultural student  should  religiously 
study. 

The  only  way  to  interpret  the  pres- 
ent and  in  any  way  to  predict  the  fu- 
ture, as  Sir  James  Bryce  says,  is  by  a 
fairly  adequate  knowledge  of  the  past. 
Human  nature  is  not  so  different  as  the 
centuries  come  and  go.  To  one  familial 
with  the  progress  of  the  Eoman  Em- 
pire after  it  succeeded  the  Republic, 
the  change  in  the  habits  of  life  as 
wealth  accumulated  and  leisure  and 
luxury  took  the  place  of  industry — all 
these  things,  as  they  are  being  repeated 
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now  in  American  history — have  a  deep- 
er meaning.  Civilization  is  much  older 
than  we  have  supposed,  and  many  a  mis- 
take can  be  avoided  by  the  community 
and  by  the  individual  by  knowing  the 
wanderings  of  the  human  animal  m 
generations  that  have  passed. 

The  logic  is  not  studied  as  it  should 
be  studied  by  agricultural  people  is 
evident  to  anyone  who  makes  even  a 
cursory  examination  of  our  experiment 
station  bulletins,  and  certainly  its  want 
is  discovered  in  our  newspaper  articles 
and  our  institute  talks  quite  generally. 


confined  principally  to  child  psychol- 
ogy, but  rather  as  developed  in  that 
other  and  broader  field  dealing  with 
the  mind  of  mature  men  as  revealed 
by  race,  tradition,  religion,  material 
surrounding,  et  cetera,  which  make  the 
proplem  of  dealing  with  men  quite  dif- 
ferent in  different  localities.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  field  as  a  university 
subject  the  writer  regards  as  of  prime 
importance  to  the  agricultural  student ; 
especially  does  it  seem  imperative  to 
one  who  expects  to  go  into  some  un- 
familiar locality  and  meet  a  people  dif- 


GKTTING  practice;  DURING  THK  SUMMER. 


To  know  when  a  matter  is  fairly  well 
demonstrated,  to  detect  the  difference 
between  truth  and  appearance,  to  pur- 
sue an  unerring  course  of  reasoning, — 
all  these  are  the  products  of  the  study 
of  logic.  Few  minds  are  naturally  log- 
ical or  will  act  logically  without  giv- 
ing attention  to  the  form  and  study  ot 
the  subject. 

To  history,  logic,  and  philosophy,  I 
would  add  the  subject  of  psychology, 
not  as  it  is  taught  in  our  universities, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher,  and 


ferent  from  his  own.  Many  a  good  man 
has  failed  in  college  and  station  work 
principally  because  he  did  not  know 
human  temperament  and  did  not  real- 
ize sufficiently  how  much  we  acquire 
in  childhood  from  the  community  en- 
vironment, and  how  that  acquirement^ 
if  transported  bodily  into  some  other 
locality,  will  bring  failure  to  who  ever 
undertakes  to  transport  it. 

The  study  of  these  fields  of  human 
nature  is  profitable  to  all  classes  of 
people,  but  to  none  more  than  to  the 
prospective  farmer. 
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Landlord  and  Tenant,  or  the  Renting  Problem 


JOHN  BEGG 


THE  true  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  is  one  but  little  under- 
stood by  our  industrial  classes.  And 
yet  the  importance  of  its  proper  un- 
derstanding to  both  the  employer  and 
the  employee  of  the  real  relation 
which  they  sustain  to  one  another  can 
hardly  be  appreciated.  A  ])etter 
understanding  of  the  fundamental 
principles  which  underlie  all  the 
operations  of  capital  and  labor  as  rep- 


tile other  is  a  benefactor  to  both. 

One  of  the  crying  evils  of  our  time 
is  the  tendency  of  loud  mouthed  dema- 
gogues to  berate  capital  and  denounce 
every  man  who  succeeds  in  accumulat- 
ing a  considerable  amount  of  money  in 
his  business.  They  never  stop  to  think 
or  consider  that  accumulated  capital 
rightly  managed  is  a  blessing  to  the 
community  in  which  it  may  be  located. 
Without  large  capital  large  business 


THE  LOWING  HERD  WINDS  SLOWLY  0;p]R  THE  LEA. 


resented  in  the  landlords  and  tenants 
of  the  country  would  go  far  toward 
settling,  (or  what  is  better  preventing) 
strikes  and  labor  disputes  Avhich  are 
the  source  of  so  much  discord  and  bad 
feeling  between  our  industrial  work- 
ers and  their  employers.  And  any 
one  who  can,  by  any  legitimate  means 
bring  about  a  better  understanding  of 
the  duties  and  obligations  which  the 
landlord  owes  to  the  tenant  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  tenant  to  the  landlord  on 


enterprises  could  never  be  operated. 
And  if  we  had  no  people  rich  enough 
to  own  more  land  or  more  homes  than 
they  can  use  themselves,  where  would 
those  who  are  not  so  fortunate  get 
either  land  or  capital  to  work  with  or 
homes  to  live  in.  We  always  looked 
upon  this  matter  of  denouncing  men 
of  wealth  as  supreme  folly  on  the  part 
of  a  poor  man.  The  power  to  make 
money  and  use  it  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  is  a  faculty  born  in  some  peo- 
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l^le  while  others  just  as  good  iu  every 
way  do  not  possess  it.  And  it  is  a 
most  wise  provision  of  an  All  AVise  Cre- 
ator that  he  saw  lit  to  so  diversity  hu- 
man ability  that  all  do  not  possess  the 
same  gift  in  the  same  degree.  Because 
a  man  does  not  succeed  in  accumulat- 
ing great  wealth  does  not  mean  that  he 
is  not  a  useful  factor  in  society.  Many 
of  the  best  men  this  world  has  ever 
seen,  men  whose  lives  and  actions 
have  blessed  the  world  the  most  have 
lived  and  died  in  very  humble  circum- 
stances. In  fact  the  noted  men  of  the 
world  have  been  generally  compara- 
tively poor  men.  Even  our  blessed 
Savior  "had  not  where  to  lay  his 
head.-"' 

We  call  attention  to  these  facts  to 
show  the  folly  of  any  person  being 
ashamed  of  their  condition  and  make 
themselves  unhappy  because  they  are 
not  rich.  Riches  never  brought  genu- 
ine happiness  to  any  man.  To  fulfill 
ones  mission  in  life  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  and  develop  the  talent  that  is 
given  us  to  the  highest  degree  possi- 
ble will  bring  about  more  real  happi- 
ness to  any  man  or  woman  than  all  the 
wealth  that  might  be  accumulated  in 
any  life  time.  It  is  not  the  amount 
we  have  that  brings  enjoyment,  but 
the  way  we  use  what  we  have.  Laboi- 
cannot  be  employed  without  Capital. 
Neither  can  Capital  be  utilized  with- 
out labor.  They  are  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  one  another.  And  where- 
ever  each  treats  the  other  with  just 
consideration  and  recognizes  the  rights 
of  each  success  always  accompanies 
their  operations.  But  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  consider  this  subject  in  a 
general  way  but  rather  from  the  farm- 
er's standpoint.  As  our  country  grows 
older  and  our  population  increases 
renters  will  increase  in  numbers. 
Whether  this  will  be  better  for  the 


country  or  not  it  is  not  for  us  to  say. 
We  all  lecognize  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  better  tor  all  if  every  one  could  and 
did  own  their  own  home.  But  so  long 
as  human  nature  is  constituted  as  it  is, 
we  will  not  have  such  conditions  how- 
ever desirable  they  may  be.  AVe  have 
to  take  things  as  we  find  them  and  do 
the  best  we  can  with  them.  AVe  need 
not  take  time  or  space  to  elaborate  upon 
the  causes  which  are  operating  to  in- 
crease the  tenants  and  landlords  in 
this  country.  These  causes  are  obvi- 
ous to  any  careful  student  of  economic 
conditions.  That  these  two  classes  are 
increasing  is  an  accepted  fact  and  up- 
on the  degree  of  harmony  existing  be- 
tween them  and  whether  they  work  in 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  or  not  will 
very  largely  determine  the  character  of 
their  results.  There  are  a  number  of 
methods  by  which  capital  invested  in 
land  and  worked  by  tenants  can  be 
operated. 

The  first  is  the  "cash  rental  sys- 
tem'" where  the  renter  or  tenant  pays 
a  stipulated  amount  each  year  in  cash 
for  the  use  of  the  farm  operated.  This 
has  some  advantages,  but  the  disadvant- 
age connected  with  this  system  are  so 
many  more  in  our  opinion  that  we  nev- 
er looked  with  favor  upon  it.  There  is 
a  tendency  upon  the  part  of  the  OAvner 
of  the  land  to  lose  interest  in  the  fann 
itself  and  remain  satisfied  with  what- 
ever conditions  may  be  employed  into 
operation,  just  so  he  gets  his  rents  at 
the  proper  time. 

We  have  seen  instances  of  this  kind 
where  the  land  so  rented  would  steadi- 
ly deteriorate  under  such  management, 
and  the  owner  never  manifest  any  con- 
cern regarding  it.  On  the  other  hand 
when  a  tenant  pays  cash  there  is  some- 
times an  inclination  on  his  part  to  strip 
the  land  of  everything  available  re- 
gardless of  the  effects  it  may  have  upon 
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the  productivity  of  the  farm  thus  op- 
erated. Of  course  these  conditions  do 
not  always  obtain  where  cash  is  paid, 
but  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
both  factors  to  let  such  conditions 
arise.  Where  land  is  rented  for  cash 
the  interest  of  both  landlord  and  ten- 
ant will  be  protected  and  promoted 
by  having  a  written  contract  specifying 
in  detail  the  exact  conditions  upon 
which  the  operating  shall  be  carried 
on,  A  long  tenure  contract  will  have 
many  advantages  where  cash  is  paid. 

The  next  method  and  in  many  5o> 
calities  the  most  common  is  what  is 
known  as  the  "share  rental."  That  is 
where  the  renter  pays  the  landlord  a 
certain  share  of  the  crops  for  the  use 
of  the  land  each  year.  Where  this 
method  is  employed  there  is  greater 
interest  taken  by  the  landlords  in  the 
method  of  operations.  His  income 
from  the  land  depends  both  upon  the 
condition  the  land  is  in  and  the  dili- 
gence and  skill  shown  by  the  tenant  in 
its  management.  This  creates  and 
keeps  up  a  mutual  interest  in  one  an- 
others  welfare  and  is  generally  benefi- 
cial to  both.  Besides  the  tenant  is  more 
likely  to  consult  with  his  landlord  as 
to  the  method  of  operations  to  be  car- 
ried on  each  year  where  each  shares  in 
the  results  than  where  a  stipulated 
price  per  acre  is  fixed  in  advance.  As 
a  general  thing  the  premises  are  kept 
in  much  better  order,  better  drainage, 
more  liberal  use  of  manures  and  other 
things  attended  to  better  where  thw 
system  prevails.  Of  course  this  is  not 
always  so  but  as  a  general  thing  the 
advantages  are  in  favor  of  grain  rental 
where  the  interests  of  both  parties  are 
considered  as  they  should  be. 

The  third  method  and  one  which  is 
becoming  more  popular  wherever  prac- 
ticed is  that  of  Joint  Ownership  or 
partnership  renting.    This  system  has 


so  many  advantages  over  either  of  the 
others  mentioned  that  where  once  tried 
it  is  seldom  abandoned.  We  believe  it 
comes  nearer  being  the  real  true  meth- 
od of  operating  land  by  tenants  than 
any  other  system  we  have  ever  seen 
practiced.  In  the  first  place  the  own- 
er of  the  land  is  more  careful  in  secur- 
ing a  tenant  than  in  other  ways.  For 
he  not  only  owns  the  land  operated 
but  has  an  equal  ownership  in  the  othoi 
forms  of  invested  capital  as  well,  such 
as  live  stock,  implements  necessary  to 
carry  on  operations.  He  must  have  a 
tenant  who  has  skill  and  judgment  in 
handling  live  stock  and  other  products, 
as  the  profits  of  the  plant  will  depend 
largely  upon  his  skill  in  operating  the 
farm.  He  will  be  more  likely  also  to 
look  after  the  conditions  of  the  build- 
ings and  see  that  they  are  in  good  con- 
dition. Any  neglect  on  his  part  in 
this  way  will  result  in  direct  loss  to 
him  as  well  as  to  his  tenant.  There 
are  many  advantages  to  the  tenant 
where  this  system  is  employed  that  do 
not  come  to  him  from  either  of  the 
other  methods.  And  one  of  these  ad- 
vantages is  that  he  has  plenty  of  cap- 
ital to  do  business  with  where  if  he 
had  to  furnish  his  own  capital  he  could 
not  do  it.  We  have  instances  in  mind 
where  land  owners  have  taken  men  in- 
partnership  with  them  in  this  way 
where  the  tenant  did  not  possess  any 
property  at  all.  Again  the  tenant  not 
only  has  the  advantage  of  the  land- 
lord's capital  but  what  is  more  he  has; 
the  use  and  advantage  of  the  owners 
judgment  and  good  management.  This 
alone  is  of  incalculable  value  to  many 
a  poor  man  thus  employed  and  has  been 
the  means  of  starting  many  a  renter 
on  the  road  to  success.  In  fact  we 
consider  this  the  most  valuable  asset  a 
poor  man  can  get.  We  have  never  seen 
an  instance  where  this  form  of  employ- 
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ing  capital  and  labor  was  practiced  but 
good  has  resulted  from  it. 

The  last  method  we  will  mention  is 
that  where  the  tenant  is  employed  by 
the  landlord  by  the  year  at  a  stipulat- 
ed price  for  his  services.  "While  there 
may  be  some  instances  where  this  meth- 
od is  advantageous  yet  there  are  so 
many  things  can  be  said  against  it  that 
we  would  not  commend  it  for  general 
adoption.  A  man  thus  employed  is  not 
likely  to  exercise  the  same  interest  in 
the  results  of  his  operations  as  where 
his  income  depends  entirely  upon  his 
industry  and  good  management.  Many 
times  he  will  fall  into  more  careless 


habits  of  work  seeming  to  feel  that  it 
makes  no  difference  to  him  "whether 
school  keeps  or  not,  his  pay  comes  all 
the  same."  This  is  a  deplorable  con- 
dition for  any  employee  to  allow  him- 
self to  get  into  and  always  results  dis- 
astrously to  himself  whether  employed 
on  farm  or  in  factory  or  anywhere  else. 
It  is  invariably  the  workman  who  keeps 
up  a  lively  interest  in  the  business  in 
which  he  is  employed  that  succeeds  in 
being  promoted  or  having  his  w^ages 
advanced  by  his  employer.  If  the  great 
mass  of  our  industrial  employees  would 
recognize  this  fact  and  act  accordingly, 
there  would  be  much  less  dissatisfac- 
tion among  them. 


In  concluding  this  article  let  me  leave 
a  few  suggestions  for  both  landlords 
and  tenants  which  if  observed  and  put 
in  practice  would  bring  beneficient  re- 
sults to  both. 

As  to  landlords :  They  should  never 
allow  their  tenants  to  live  in  homes  the 
conditions  of  which  are  such  as  to  ren- 
dei  chem  unsanitary  or  uncomfortable. 
They  should  recognize  the  fact  that  a 
man  will  do  his  best  work  when  well 
housed  and  well  fed.  The  owner  of  a 
farm  should  not  ask  a  tenant  to  make 
any  permanent  improvements  on  the 
premises  without  fair  remuneration 
Where  this  is  sometimes  done  there  is 


a  temptation  on  the  part  of  the  tenant 
to  even  up  some  other  way.  A  much 
better  way  would  be  for  the  owner  to 
make  such  improvements  as  are  neces- 
sary and  let  the  tenant  pay  enough  ad- 
ditional rent  to  give  a  fair  amount  of 
interest  upon  the  added  investment. 

A  landlord  has  a  right  to  expect  good 
work  and  is  justified  in  requiring  it  or 
annull  the  contract  between  him  and 
his  renter.  Neither  should  a  tenant  ex- 
pect too  much  on  the  part  of  his  land- 
lord in  the  way  of  improvements  un- 
less he  is  willing  to  compensate  for 
them  in  some  way.  He  should  remem- 
ber that  when  all  taxes,  insurance  and 
other  necessary  repairs  are  taken  out 
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of  the  owner's  share  of  the  profits  there 
is  but  a  small  dividend  left  in  many 
cases.  As  to  duties  of  tenants  the  first 
requisite  is  absolutely  honesty  in  all 
their  dealings  with  their  landlord  or 
employer.  The  confidence  of  his  em- 
ployer, no  difference  in  what  capacity 
he  may  work  is  one  of  the  employees 
most  valuable  assets.  The  laboring 
man  who  establishes  his  reputation  for 
honesty  will  not  lack  employment. 
Neither  will  he  need  to  spend  very 
much  time  seeking  employment.  Em- 
ployment will  be  seeking  him.  We  have 
seen  this  exemplified  so  often  both  in 
the  case  of  renters  of  land  and  in  the 
case  of  men  employed  in  other  indus- 
tries that  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  truth- 
fulness. Again  the  tenant  should  al- 
ways take  the  same  interest  in  operat- 
ing a  business  that  he  would  if  he  was 
the  owner.  On  a  farm  fences  should  be 
kept  in  repair  in  so  far  as  he  is  respon- 
sible for  their  decline,  buildings  and 
orchards  should  receive  attention, 
weeds  mown  and  other  little  details  of 
work  attended  to  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  the  place  an  appearance  of  neat- 
ness and  thrift  the  same  as  if  the  oc- 
cupant owned  the  premises.  This  kind 
of  work  always  insures  long  tenure 
of  occupancy  and  is  much  better  for 
both  landlord  and  tenant.  We  have 
heard  tenants  refuse  to  cut  the  weeds 
out  of  their  crops  or  give  any  extra 
cultivation  because  they  only  received 
a  part  of  the  results.  This  is  a  very 
wrong  idea  and  is  always  a  detriment 
to  any  one  practicing  that  line  of  con- 
duct. It  is  always  the  laborer  who  is 
not  afraid  to  perform  a  little  extra  la- 
bor for  his  employer  when  necessary 


that  some  day  becomes  a  landlord  or 
employer  of  labor  himself.  And  con- 
versely the  one  who  is  afraid  to  work 
a  minute  over  time  or  do  any  extra 
work  unless  paid  extra  for  it  will  gen- 
erally remain  at  the  foot  of  the  indus- 
trial ladder  in  the  capacity  of  a  "hew- 
er of  wood  or  drawer  of  water  all  the 
days  of  his  life."  We  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  any  young  man  should  hesi- 
tate to  begin  his  industrial  career  on 
rented  premises.  Opportunity  for  mak- 
ing a  competency  by  young  men  with 
limited  means  is  just  as  good  as  it  ever 
was.  Energy,  industry,  economy  and 
perseverance  will  bring  just  as  rich  re- 
wards now  as  they  ever  did  in  the  in- 
dustrial world.  All  things  considered 
we  cannot  help  but  take  a  decidedly 
optimistic  view  of  our  industrial  life; 
but  still  believe  as  we  always  have  that 
it  lies  with  the  individual  as  much  as 
other  circumstances  whether  we  suc- 
ceed or  not. 

The  adoption  of  the  ''Golden  Eule" 
by  both  our  landlords  and  tenants 
would  have  a  most  salutary  effect  upon 
our  industrial  conditions  both  on  the 
farm  and  in  our  other  great  industries. 
Its  universal  adoption  as  a  rule  of  prac- 
tice in  business  would  institute  such  an 
era  of  prosperity  as  the  world  has  nev- 
er seen.  And  until  the  fundamental 
principles  of  right  is  recognized  by 
both  capital  and  labor  the  conflict  be- 
tween these  two  great  forces  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  intensity  and  bitter- 
ness as  the  country  grows  older  the 
business  becomes  larger  and  will  be  a 
constant  menace  to  our  industrial  pros- 
perity and  future  safety  as  a  common- 
wealth. 
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Another  Suggestion,  or  Seeing  the  Country 
Through  the  City 

PROF.  A.  B.  GRAHAM 
Extension  Department,  Ohio  State  University 


SO  much  has  been  said  about  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  country  that  one 
would  believe  the  city  has  little  or  noth- 
ing to  offer  to  invite  the  rural  dweller 
to  its  precincts.  The  exodus  to  cities 
seem  contrary  to  all  the  theories  about 
beauties,  opportunities  and  advantages 
put  forth  by  the  "back-to-the-country  ' 
promoter. 

The  city  man  who  advocates  a  gen- 
eral return  to  the  country  has,  in  the 
last  analysis,  a  motive  to  lessen  for  the 
urban  dweller  the  cost  of  living  through 
increased  production.  The  average  per- 
son in  the  country  concludes  from  what 
is  seen  of  the  city  that  it  is  to  be  desired 
above  all  as  a  place  of  residence.  Many 
who  left  the  farm  years  ago  give  by 
way  of  reminiscences  experiences  that 
sound  well  to  fellow  townsmen  or  re- 
tired farmers,  but  when  the  seriousness 
of  what  has  been  related  becomes  a  part 
of  a  boy's  experience  in  a  thorn  (in 
the  flesh  of  his  foot),  a  jab  (of  the  plow 
handle  in  his  ribs),  or  a  rap  on  the 
knuckles  (in  a  real  school  of  experi- 
ence) the  pleasures  of  country  life  are 
somewhat  discounted.  To  keep  ever- 
lastingly at  a  task  while  ground  itch 
and  stone  bruise  engage  his  attention, 
to  be  selected  to  a  post  of  honor  next 
the  rafters  in  haying  time  makes  him 
believe  that  he  can't  soon  get  a  place 
where  he  can  stand  as  an  upright  man ; 
to  go  to  bed  with  the  chickens  and  get 
up  before  any  fowl  would  stir;  to  put 
forth  a  daily  effort  in  two  eight-hour 
installments  with  no  hope  of  approval 
or  reward  further  than  the  usual 
amount  of  food  and  raiment,  all  have  a 
tendency  to  make  him  feel  that  the  pro- 
bationary period  is  entirely  too  long 


to  enter  into  the  joys  of  his  rural  herit- 
age. 

Adults  as  well  as  young  people  very 
frequently  find  themselves  dissatisfied 
with  their  present  location  or  Avocation.. 
The  reason  for  this  dislike  is  often 
found  in  the  fact  that  they  know  more 
about  it  than  others.  Physicians  as  a 
rule  would  not  have  their  sons  study 
medicine ;  farmers  sometimes  would  not 
have  their  sons  follow  in  their  steps 
except  in  their  retirement  to  the  city 
and  the  daughter  is  sometimes  encour- 
aged to  escape  the  duties  of  the  country 
home  by  becoming  the  wife  of  a  mer- 
chant, a  professional  or  business  man. 

How  it  might  help  to  settle  one  if  he 
only  knew  as  much  about  the  difficul- 
ties of  another's  vocation  as  he  knows, 
about  his  own.  How  much  more  sat- 
isfied might  the  rural  dweller  be  if  the 
urban  or  city  life  could  be  seen  from 
the  different  view-points. 

That  a  contrast  may  be  made  without 
comment  take  the  young  folks  into  the 
city  by  its  by-ways  instead  of  its  high- 
ways— the  much  traveled  streets.  Com- 
pare the  lanes  of  the  farm  with  the- 
lanes  (the  alleys)  of  the  city.  Look 
into  the  homes  of  the  poorest  country 
men  and  then  peep  into  the  hovels  of 
the  city  dweller.  Go  to  the  shop  and 
factory  as  well  as  through  its  back 
streets  and  alleys.  A  few  fine  streets, 
and  dwellings  where  the  wealthy  and 
easy-going  are  segregated  do  not  repre- 
sent a  city.  Different  types  of  life  and 
industries  should  be  observed.  The 
city  visitor  is  seldom  directed  into  even 
the  average  living  or  factory  conditons. 
Break  away  and  get  out  of  even  your 
own  beaten  path  and  see  people  as  they 
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actually  live  and  as  they  make  their  liv- 
ing. 

A  visit  to  a  print-shop,  shoe  factory, 
paper  mill  or  almost  any  shop  will  im- 
press young  or  old  with  the  monotony 
of  the  work.  Much  the  same  things  are 
done  day  after  day  and  year  after  year. 
Clearing  a  telephone  line  of  trouble  in 
zero  weather,  the  gathering  of  garbage 
and  the  cleaning  of  streets  during  the 
winter  season,  the  injuring  of  the  body 
or  limbs  in  factories  and  in  the  trades 
all  will  give  young  people  some  insight 
into  the  discomforts  of  a  city  vocation. 
Three  hundred  days  of  marching  into 
the  brick-walled  building  where  busi- 
ness is  conducted.  Three  hundred  days 
of  monotony. 

Young  people  should  share  in  the 
business  on  the  farm  though  it  be  in  a 
small  ^ysLy.  With  one  it  may  be  a  hen 
and  chicks,  another  a  small  patch  of 
potatoes  or  pop-corn,  an  acre  of  corn 
or  wheat,  a  tree  of  apples  or  cherries, 
a  pig,  calf,  colt  or  sheep.  Each  should 
earn  and  learn  and  be  materially  re- 
warded so  that  a  small  bank  account 
can  be  started  in  his  own  name. 

The  fire  insurance  policy  and  the 


deed  to  the  farm  should  be  hauled  out 
of  their  hiding  place  and  be  read  by  the 
young  folks.  A  certificate  of  stock  or 
a  bond  coupon,  a  promisory  note,  a  re- 
ceipt for  the  payment  of  an  account 
should  occasionally  be  brought  forth 
that  their  acquaintance  may  be  made. 

Young  people  should  be  consulted  as 
to  the  weight  of  animals,  the  time  for 
marketing  and  as  to  their  value  to  the 
end  that  their  judgment  may  be  train- 
ed and  that  a  real  serious  interest  in 
business  may  be  aroused. 

Every  normal  person  seeks  entertain- 
ment. The  young  especially  must  have 
pastimes  and  games.  The  croquet  set, 
the  lawn  swing,  the  fishing  excursion 
and  picnic,  ball  games,  county  fair  and 
show  enter  into  the  program  of  rec- 
reation. The  more  adults  realize  the 
importance  of  pastimes  and  games  the 
more  close  the  bond  of  sympathy  be- 
tween young  and  old  becomes  and  the 
more  nearly  can  be  realized  what  is  so 
much  sought— the  young  partner  in 
business ;  the  comradeship  of  parents 
and  children ;  a  .  sympathy  that  binds 
hearts,  and  a  sentiment  that  endears 
us  to  the  loved  spots  of  our  childhood. 


^  .....  -Ai. 

rUCH  CROPS  HELP  TO  KEEP  THE  BOYS  OX  THE  FARM. 
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The  Grange  and  Its  Progress,  or  One  Com- 
munity That  Saw  Light 

L.  J.  TABER 
Lecturer  Ohio  State  Grange 


ONE  dark  and  rainy  night  the 
writer  was  driven  several  miles 
from  the  railroad  out  to  a  school  house 
in  the  poorer  hill  section  of  Ohio  to 
try  to  organize  a  Grange.  The  school 
house  was  cold,  the  uncleaned  chimneys 
of  the  oil  lamp  did  little  to  dispel  the 
gloom.  The  walls  were  unpapered  and 
the  broken  windows  stopped  with  rags. 
The  men  were  present  with  felt  boots 
and  unkempt  hair,  the  sisters  were  few 
and  seemed  discouraged.  We  found 
that  the  farmers  as  a  rule  were  fairly 
prosperous,  but  that  the  locality  was 
without  social  education  or  literary  or- 
ganization, and  entirely  devoid  of  what 
we  could  call  community  life.  In  all 
it  seemed  a  poor  and  uninviting  place 
to  preach  the  gospel  of  rural  progress. 
But  before  midnight  a  Grange  was  or- 
ganized and  officers  elected  and  in- 
structed and,  as  afterwards  proved, 
among  them  were  some  rural  leaders  in 
the  rough. 

About  a  year  later  we  were  called 
back  to  this  locality  to  address  an  open 
meeting.  Arriving  late,  we  found  the 
school  house  crowded  and  upon  enter- 
ing could  scarcely  realize  the  transfor- 
mation. The  walls  were  papered,  the  ^ 
dim  oil  lamps  were  replaced  ,  by  gaso- 
line lights,  there  was  an  organ,  a  stag^e-; 
new  seats,  and,  best  of  all,  a  book  c^se 
and  the  beginnings  of  a  rural  library. 

The  greatest  transformation  was  not 
in  the  house,  however,  but  in  the  audi- 
ence. The  farmers  had  found  it  paid 
to  shave  and  fix  up  if  they  were  just 
going  to  see  farmers  and  their  wives. 
Old  and  young  were  present  and  took 
part  in  the  program,  and  an  atmosphere 


of  interest  and  community  life  was 
present  that  could  almost  be  felt. 

On  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the 
Grange  had  secured  the  co-operation  of 
the  school  board  and  joined  with  it  in 
making  the  needed  improvements.  The 
new  teacher,  who  was  a  young  Granger 
with  a  vision  of  the  possibilities  of 
farm  life,  had  joined  in  helping  to 
waken  the  neigli^  nrliood  to  the  iic.O'i 
of  best  things  upon  the  farm.  A  Sun- 
day school  had  been  started  and  an 
independent  Farmers'  Institute  held, 
both  unheard  of  things  for  this  locality. 

Keeping  track  of  this  Grange  we  find 
that  they  have  not  stopped,  but  have 
been  constantly  going  forward  and  to- 
day this  once  poor  hill  section  has  be- 
come a  community  of  prosperous  and 
up-to-date  farmers,  whose  barns,  silos, 
stock,  fields  of  alfalfa,  and,  best  of  all, 
neat  and  convenient  farm  homes,  give 
evidence  of  the  ''worthy  husbandman." 

"What  the  Grange  has  done  for  this 
locality,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  it 
can  do  and  has  been  doing  for  the  rural 
sections  of  Ohio  for  the  past  forty 
years. 

Wa,  have  scant  sympathy  for  much 
of  this  talk  about  "rural  uplift,"  "up- 
lifting the  farmer  and  investigating 
the  farmer."  That  the  farmer  needs 
wakening,  educating  and  organizing 
none  can  deny,  but  much  of  this  so- 
called  uplifting  and  investigating  had 
better  be  applied  to  the  city  slums  and 
not  to  rural  life.  Let  us  remember  also 
that  the  back  to  the  farm  movement  is 
a  city  man's  movement  inspired  by  the 
high  cost  of  living,  and  that  the  Grange 
idea  is  forward  to  the  farm. 
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One  mistake  most  frequently  made  by 
rural  economists,  in  comparing  the 
progress  of  the  European  and  Ameri- 
can farmer  in  co-operation,  is  that  they 
forget  to  note  that  most  European 
peasants  have  lived  in  villages  for  gen- 
erations and  by  stress  of  their  condi- 
tion have  been  compelled  to  co-operate 
for  their  very  existence.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pioneer  life  and  the  isolation 
of  the  American  farmer  developed  a 
strength  and  independene  of  character, 
which,  while  at  times  has  been  an  asset 


features  of  the  Grange  have  fully  justi- 
fied its  existence,  though  it  is  the  small- 
est of  its  achievements. 

The  probabilities  of  direct  buying 
and  selling,  the  bringing  of  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  closer  together  are 
limitless,  and  this  is  one  of  the  big 
problems  of  the  present.  "Whether  the 
Grange  should  lead  in  this  movement, 
or  whether  it  should  act  as  the  center 
or  parent,  from  which  should  come 
separate  associations,  such  as  dairying 
and  fruit  selling  associations,  tobacco. 


WE  HA'E  MEAT  AND  WE  CA'  EAT  SA  LET  THE  LORD  BE  THANK 'ET.' 


to  our  nation,  yet  this  same  everlasting 
independence  has  been,  and  is,  one  of 
the  great  barriers  to  rural  progress. 

To  break  down  the  barriers  of  self- 
ishness, independence  and  provincial- 
ism, and  teach  the  farmer  to  work  with 
his  fellows,  has  been  and  still  is  one 
of  the  big  tasks  confronting  the  Grange, 
3^et  by  meeting  together  and  talking 
together,  and,  when  occasion  would  re- 
quire, acting  together  in  the  Grange, 
the  farmer  has  been  trained  and  pre- 
pared for  a  larger  forward  step  in 
business    co-operation.    The  business 


grain,  wool  and  meat  producers'  organ- 
izations, is  a  subject  too  big  to  discuss 
in  this  paper.  In  passing,  allow  us  to 
say  that  an  organization  national  in  its 
scope  must  place  highest  stress  on 
something  more  than  mere  dollars  if  it 
gains  and  holds  the  respect  of  man- 
kind. 

The  Grange  ideal  of  its  rural  activi- 
ties places  the  educational  feature  first, 
the  social  second,  legislative  third,  and 
business  fourth. 

The  old  phrase,  rural  community 
building,  has  today  a  new  significance. 
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as  all  are  beginning  to  appreciate  that 
in  a  measure  we  can  bnild  a  community 
as  we  would  build  a  house. 

All  students  of  this  problem  will 
agree  that  the  church  should  come  first 
and  the  school  second  as  building 
agents.  The  school,  if  it  be  a  single 
district,  is  too  small  for  a  community 
center;  the  church  as  a  rule  will  not 
include  all  in  any  given  locality.  So, 
however  good  and  efficient  the  church 
and  the  school,  there  is  much  that  they 
cannot  do  that  should  be  done  for  rural 
life.    And  last,  but  not  least,  as  a  com- 


The  Grange  exerts  the  greatest  influ- 
ence in  this  connection  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  family  club  and  gets  a  hold 
of  the  boys  and  girls,  interesting  them 
in  the  farm  and  enabling  them  to  see 
the  beauty  and.  nobility  of  rural  life. 

"When  we  remember  that  no  Grange 
can  be  rightfully  conducted  without  a 
program  or  lecture  hour  Avhich  is 
adapted  to  the  occupational  and  social 
needs  of  its  membership,  we  can  see 
why  the  greatest  victories  of  the 
Grange  have  been  wrought  in  the  fields 
of  education. 


munity  builder  we  place  the  Grange, 
for  it  can  rightly  claim  to  be  at  the 
head  of  all  farm  organizations  in  age 
and  achievement  and  can  furnish  the 
best  nucleus  around  which  community 
life  can  center.  Then  this  community 
work  must  move  toward  this  threefold 
center  and  not  from  it.  The  Grange 
idea  is  to  make  the  farming  community 
in  which  it  is  located  a  better  place  to 
live,  own  a  farm  and  educate  a  family. 
Thus  it  should  become  a  center  from 
which  will  radiate  forces  which  seek 
to  conserve  and  build  up  and  not  tear 
down  rural  life. 


The  five  hundred  and  eighty  Granges 
in  Ohio  hold,  on  an  average,  twenty- 
four  meetings  a  year  with  an  attendance 
of  forty,  or,  in  other  words,  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  thousand,  eight  hun- 
dred persons  spent  one  hour  in  Grange 
meetings  last  year  in  educational  work 
relating  to  farm  life.  From  these  fig- 
ures we  can  grasp  the  possibility  of  the 
Grange  as  a  force  for  molding  rural 
opinon  and  developing  rural  leadership. 
Many  Grangers  have  a  printed  program 
for  the  entire  year,  others  take  up  sys- 
tematic study  of  some  phase  of  agricul- 
ture or  home  economics.    Nearly  all 
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make  some  effort  in  the  line  of  ednca- 
tioual  Avork,  for  the  Grange  without  a 
lecture  hour  is  like  home  without 
mother.  Not  onl}^  is  the  lecture  hour 
educational,  but  every  phase  of  Grange 
activity  has  an  educational  influence. 
The  ritualistic  work  of  the  Grange  will 
tend  to  train  young  and  old  to  grace 
and  ease  in  public  and  acquaint  them 
with  good  literature  and  high  ideals. 
Grange  ritualism,  if  properly  inter- 
preted, will  seek  to  enable  the  patrons 
to  see  from  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God. 

As  a  social  factor,  the  Grange  has 
been  unique,  coming  at  a  time  when  the 
isolation  and  lack  of  rural  social  life 
were  much  more  pronounced,  it  offered 
to  many  farmers  and  their  families  the 
only  opportunity  for  social  life  and  re- 
creation. But  yet  today,  when  the  op- 
portunities for  social  life  are  greater 
on  the  farm  than  ever  before,  the 
Grange  still  has  a  great  work  to  do  to 
provide  a  rural  social  life  and  recrea- 
tion which  will  be  moral  and  inspiring. 

For  more  than  forty  years  the 
Grange  has  been  battling  to  bring 
about  legislative  reform  for  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  and  in  this 
connection  it  has  rendered  a  service  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  farmers  of  our 
land.  In  this  day  and  age  of  organi- 
zation we  can  only  combat  the  highly 
organized  forces  of  those  in  other  walks 
of  life  with  a  similar  force.    It  is  not 


surprising  to  find  that  nearly  all  the 
legislative  benefits  that  the  farmer  en- 
joys are  the  direct  or  indirect  results 
of  the  organized  efforts  of  the  Grange. 

In  conclusion  we  will  say  that  the 
Grange  is  here  to  stay,  is  working  for 
the  welfare  of  all  tillers  of  the  soil  and 
should  have  the  co-operation  and  sup- 
port of  not  only  every  farmer  but  of 
every  rural  agency  in  the  State. 

Our  order  is  being  judged  not  alone 
by  its  past  history  or  its  record  of 
achievement,  but  by  what  it  is  actual- 
ly accomplishing  today  towards  solv- 
ing the  vexing  rural  problems  of  the 
present.  By  the  very  nature  of  the 
Grange  organization  it  cannot  fail  to 
tetrive  to  lead  its  membership  towards 
the  realization  of  better  things.  The 
fundamental  Grange  idea  is  to  labor 
directly  and  primarily  for  rural  wel, 
fare,  and  indirectly  for  human  progress. 
Our  Order  must  go  forward  or  die;  it 
cannot  stand  still. 

That  the  Grange  has  at  times  failed 
in  a  small  measure  to  live  up  to  its 
ideal,  we  do  not  deny ;  but  do  insist,  in 
the  main,  that  the  Grange  has  steadily 
and  consistently  gone  forward,  until 
it  now  has  the  love  and  confidence  of 
all  well  informed  tillers  of  the  soil,  the 
respect  of  all  thinking  people  and  has 
established  itself  as  one  o  fthe  perma- 
nent rural  institutions  of  our  land. 


Whoever  makes  two  ears  of  corn  or  two  blades  of 
grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before  deserves  bet- 
ter of  mankind  and  does  more  essential  service  to  his 
country  than  the  whole  race  of  politicians  put  together. 

—Swift. 
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Judging  and  Using  an  Agricultural  Paper 

CHAS.  E.  SNYDER,  '09 
Assistant  Editor  The  National  Stockman  and  Farmer 


Af^  agricultural  paper  is  a  dissemi- 
nator of  the  principles  of  agricul- 
ture and  of  the  practical  ideas  of  the 
best  farmers  in  regard  to  various  farm 
systems  and  methods.  These  sugges- 
tions carried  in  the  columns  of  an  agri- 
cultural paper  are  available  for  propa- 
gation and  adoption  on  any  farm.  Free 
daily  delivery  of  mail  to  the  farms  an  1 
the  persistent  and  laudable  activity  of 
our  agricultural  colleges  and  experi- 
ment stations  in  preaching  better  farm 
practices  in  every  rural  district,  how- 
ever remote,  are  the  factors  that  have 
increased  the  reading  habit  among 
farmers  many  fold  in  the  last  ten  years. 
By  far  the  major  share  of  the  farmer's 
reading,  insofar  as  it  pertains  to  agri- 
culture, is  devoted  to  his  agricultural 
papers.  The  paper  upon  which  he 
learns  to  rely  becomes  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  him  because  it  fills  in  a  satis- 
factory way  his  needs.  It  tells  him 
what  other  farmers  are  doing;  what 
crops,  new  to  him  perhaps,  they  are 
using  and  how  these  crops  are  raised; 
condenses  for  him  the  practical  results 
of  the  various  lines  of  research  at  the 
different  experiment  stations  and  the 
teachings  of  the  agricultural  colleges; 
remind  him  of  farm  needs  that  are  apt 
to  be  neglected ;  reveals  to  him  through 
its  editorial  columns  the  "Ethiopians 
in  the  wood-pile"  that  are  behind  some 
agricultural  moves,  political  and  other- 
wise; and,  most  valuable  of  all,  if  prop- 
erly used,  it  affords  him  a  forum  where 
he  may  discuss  with  his  fellow-farmers 
those  problems  in  which  all  who  till  the 
soil  are  interested. 

How  can  we  judge  an  agricultural 
paper?  First,  by  its  editorial  columns. 
That  paper  which  persistently  straddles 


the  fence  on  large  questions  ought  to 
be,  figuratively,  ''ridden  on  a  rail" 
and  forbidden  the  premises.  And  the 
same  might  be  said  of  continual  criti- 
cism without  suggesting  relief.  The 
matter  which  appears  in  its  columns 
should  come  from  men  who  have  had 
experience  in  what  they  are  talking 
about.  Better  have  facts  in  an  awk- 
ward style  than  untried  theories  that 
are  ''very  readable."  A  farm  paper 
should  have  as  much  dignity  and  up- 
rightness as  an  individual.  What  do 
we  think  of  that  man  who  will  warp 
his  ideas  and  principles  for  a  dollar  1 
It  is  a  sad  fact  that  today  many  agri- 
cultural editors  are  told  in  certain  in- 
stances by  their  advertising  managers 
what  to  use  and  what  not  to  use.  How 
can  a  man  do  this  and  still  preach  hon- 
esty and  uprightness  to  his  thousands 
of  readers-  No  editor  is  more  closely 
tied  down  in  this  respect  than  he  who 
edits  a  paper  for  a  certain  class  of  read- 
ers and  advertisers — and  live  stock 
breeders  have  been  no  exception  when 
it  comes  to  dictating  the  policies  of  such 
papers. 

In  a  general  way  farm  papers  may 
be  divided  into  two  great  classes. 
Those  which  hold  the  interest  and  wel- 
fare of  their  readers  first.  And  those 
which  hold  their  advertisers  and  finan- 
cial gain  first.  The  former  give  their 
readers  the  best  and  truest  agricultural 
information  money  can  buy — and  at 
the  same  time  get  all  the  legitimate  ad- 
vertising they  can  and  make  what  mo- 
ney they  can.  They  treat  their  custom- 
ers— subscribers — fairly,  stop  their 
paper  when  the  time  subscribed  for  has 
expired,  and  otherwise  fill  their  con- 
tracts.  The  latter  class  get  first  all  the 
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advertising  they  can,  any  old  kind  the 
readers  will  stand  for,  and  insert  as 
many  articles  favoring  those  advertis- 
ers as  their  readers  will  stand  for. 
Thep  do  not  stop  the  paper  Avhen  sub- 
scriber's time  expires.  Dishonest? 
Yes.  Why  do  the}''  do  it?  Simple. 
More  subscribers,  more  advertising. 
The  general  intelligence  of  farmers 
will  put  them  out  of  business  some  day. 

Tangible  evidence  of  an  agricultural 
paper  to  avoid  will  be  found  in  the 
character  and  methods  of  agents  who 
solicit  subscriptions  at  fairs.  Some  pa- 
pers will  actuallj^  give  a  farmer  more 
in  premiums  (estimated  value)  than 
the  subscription  price  amounts  to.  Will 
we  never  learn  that  Ave  do  not  get  some- 
thing for  nothing  in  this  world! 

But  w^hat  is  the  most  satisfactory^  use 
that  can  be  made  of  an  agricultural 
paper?  It  will  give  any  subscriber  the 
best  information  to  be  had  on  any  farm 
him  opportunity  to  discuss  with  others 
hi  mopportunity  to  discuss  with  others 
those  questions  of  most  vital  interest  to 
farmers.  It  carries  to  him  ideas,  which, 
if  they  are  investigated,  and  adopted 
if  suited  to  local  conditions,  may  be 
worth  thousands  of  dollars.  And  it 
keeps  him  posted  on  what  is  transpir- 
ing from  week  to  week  in  the  agricul- 
tural world. 

But,  and  too  much  emphasis  cannot 


be  laid  on  this  point,  not  one  of  these 
advantages  will  be  gained  unless  the 
subscriber  does  one  or  both  of  two  sim- 
ple things — Read  and  Write.  Most  of 
us  concluded  our  reading  studies  when 
we  quit  the  grades.  We  read  super- 
ficially, without  thinking  and  after-re- 
flection and  so  gain  little  or  nothing 
from  our  reading.  As  an  illustration 
a  young  man,  a  college  graduate,  said 
to  me  a  few  years  ago  :  ' '  Shortly  after 
I  left  school  I  accepted  a  position  with 
an  agricultural  paper.  My  work  was 
in  the  editorial  department,  and  I  soon 
found  that  I  was  expected  to  know  and 
weigh  every  idea  that  got  into  that  pa- 
per. As  a  result  I  read  it  each  week 
while  it  was  being  made  and  after  it 
was  made  and,  I  tell  you,  I  learned 
more  practical  agriculture  in  two  years 
of  that  w^ork  than  I  did  in  four  years  ot 
college!"  Let  us  learn  to  read  with  a 
purpose. 

Every  farmer  should  have  his  own 
neat  and  dignified  letter-heads  and  use 
them.  Farmers  are  handicapped  be- 
cause they  do  not  write  more  letters. 
Kick  if  something  does  not  suit,  but 
kick  in  a  gentlemanly  way.  When  you 
are  satisfied  that  you  have  found  a  re- 
liable paper  stick  to  it.  It  will  make 
mistakes,  but  so  will  you.  Take  a  part, 
discuss,  criticize  when  necessary,  and 
support. 


God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town ; 
What  wonder  then,  that  health  and  virtue,  gifts 
That  can  alone  make  sweet  the  bitter  draught 
That  life  holds  out  to  all  shall  most  abound 
And  least  be  threatened  in  the  fields  and  grove. 

— Cowper. 
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Sewage  Disposal  for  Country  Homes 


THE  general  use  in  country  homes 
of  the  modern  conveniences  of 
the  bath  and  toilet  has  made  necessary 
some  effective  and  inexpensive  means 
of  disposing  of  the  sewage.  Otherwise 
the  drinking  water  will  be  polluted  and 
the  health  of  the  family  endangered. 
Entire  satisfaction  is  obtained  by  the 
use  of  the  septic  tank,  which  is  nothing 
but  a  long  water-tight  cistern  through 
which  the  sewage  passes  very  slowly 
and  evenly.    Located  underground,  it 


level  and  will  be  out  of  danger  of  flood 
water.  The  tank  should  be  large 
enough  to  hold  the  entire  sewage  for 
one  day.  For  a  family  of  eight  to  ten, 
plan  a  concrete  tank  of  two  compart- 
ments each  dt  by  4  by  5  feet  long. 
Since  the  top  and  bottom  are  each  4 
inches  thick  and  the  division  and  side- 
walls  8  inches,  dig  the  pit  4  feet  8 
inches  deep,  5  feet  4  inches  wide  and 
12  feet  long. 

MakiEg-  the  Forms  and  Pouring-  the 


COXCRETE  SEPTIC  TANK  FOE  COUXTEY  HOME. 


is  warm  and  dark — ideal  conditions  for 
the  development  of  bacteria,  little 
germs  which  eat  up  the  sewage  and 
render  it  harmless  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  another  kind  causes  cider 
to  ferment.  The  purified  sewage,  then 
merely  clear  water,  may  be  discharged 
into  an  ordinary  farm  drain  tile. 
Size  of  Tank  Required. 
Although  the  odor  from  a  small  sep- 
tic tank  is  practically  unnoticeable,  yet 
it  is  best  to  locate  it  at  least  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  from  the  house.  Choose 
a  spot  where  it  can  be  sunk  to  ground 


Concrete. 

If  the  ground  stands  firm,  only  inside 
forms  will  be  needed.  Make  two,  each 
4  by  4  by  5  feet  long.  Old  1-inch 
lumber  will  do  for  the  siding.  The 
compartment  into  which  the  sewage 
first  enters  is  called  the  ''charge  tank." 
In  each  end  of  the  wooden  form  for 
this  tank  cut  openings  for  a  5-inch  tile 
with  the  lower  edge  of  the  hole  16  inches 
above  the  bottom  of  the  form.  Through 
each  of  the  sidewalls  of  this  same  form, 
18  inches  from  the  inlet  end  and  1^  and 
2  feet  above  bottom,  bore  1-inch  holes 
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and  insert  in  them  greased  wooden  pegs 
extending  4  inches  into  the  future  side- 
walls.  Likewise,  in  the  other  form  for 
the  discharge  tank,  cut  openings  for  a 
5-inch  tile,  this  time  with  the  lower 
edge  of  the  hole  2  feet  above  the  bot- 
tom. 

Mix  the  concrete  one  part  Portland 
cement  to  two  parts  sand  to  four  parts 
crushed  rock,  or  one  part  cement  to 
four  parts  pit  gravel.  Place  the  4 
inches  of  concrete  in  the  bottom  and 
trowel  to  an  even  surface.  Immediate- 
ly set  the  forms  in  place  so  as  to  leave 
room  for  8-inch  division  and  sidewalls. 
Fill  the  forms  with  mushy  wet  concrete. 


the  discharge  drain  tile  and  holes  in  the 
manhole  cover. 

Reinforced  Top  and  Manhole  Covers. 

After  the  sidewalls  are  three  days 
old,  floor  over  the  top  of  the  forms  and 
prepare  to  lay  the  4-inch  concrete  top. 
As  molds  for  the  manhole  covers,  have 
the  tinner  make  two  round  bottomless 
dishpans,  18  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
bottom  and  24  inches  at  the  top.  Grrease 
these  tin  molds  and  set  one  on  the 
wooden  floor  over  each  compartment. 
Bore  six  1-inch  holes  in  the  floor  inside 
the  one  manhole  mold  over  the  dis- 
charge tank  and  insert  in  them  greased 
pegs  projecting  upward  six  inches. 


///  ^  /////  /■////.■■/// ^ ///'  z  '^///y  ////^ ///// //// 
.LENGTHWISE  SECTION  THROUGH  CONCRETE  TANK. 


At  the  proper  heights  insert  the  5-inch 
drain  tile  through  the  holes  in  the 
forms.  Be  careful  that  the  outside  end 
of  the  inlet  tile  to  the  charge  tank  is  2 
feet  and  its  other  end  16  inches  above 
tank  bottom.  The  pipe  leading  from 
the  charge  tank  is  also  set  at  the  same 
sharp  slope.  The  outlet  tile  from  the 
discharge  tank  is  2  feet  above  bottom 
and  with  both  ends  level.  By  this  ar- 
rangement of  pipes,  the  sewage  is  kept 
in  the  tank  to  the  depth  of  2  feet  and 
the  ends  of  the  tile  in  the  charge  tank 
are  trapped  or  air-sealed,  which  aids 
the  activity  of  a  certain  kind  of  bac- 
teria. Likewise,  other  bacteria  are  de- 
veloped in  the  discharge  tank  by  means 
of  the  free  circulation  of  air  through 


Place  one  inch  of  concrete  over  the 
entire  floor  and  at  once  lay  on  it,  cross- 
wise the  tank,  strips  of  heavy  woven- 
wire  fencing  5  feet  2  inches  long,  or  ^- 
inch  rods  running  in  both  directions 
and  spaced  one  foot.  Likewise  rein- 
force the  manhole  covers.  Immediately 
place  the  remaining  3  inches  of  concrete 
and  do  not  stop  until  the  tank  top  and 
manhole  covers  are  finished.  Provide 
two  lifting-rings  for  each  cover  by  set- 
ting in  them  halves  of  old  bridle-bits,  or 
hitching-post  rings,  fitted  with  knobs  of 
wire  or  with  nuts  and  large  washers. 
If  a  square  wooden  manhole  mold  is 
used,  the  concrete  cover  cannot  be  cast 
at  once.  In  such  case,  carefully  remove 
the  wooden  manhole  form  five  hours 
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after  the  top  lias  beeu  finished.  Three 
days  later  mold  the  cover  the  same  as 
for  the  tin  form  with  this  important  ex- 
ception— place  heav3^  paper  or  card- 
board around  the  edges  of  the  opening 
to  prevent  the  fresh  concrete  of  the 
cover  from  setting  to  the  old  concrete. 

When  the  top  of  the  tank  is  ten  days 
old,  lift  off  the  manhole  covers,  saw 
openings  in  the  wooden  top  and  remove 
the  forms.  In  the  holes  made  in  the 
sidewall  by  the  greased  wooden  pegs, 
insert  J-inch  bolts  and  set  them  with 
mortar.  To  these  bolts  fasten  the  1  by 
12-inch  wooden  baffle-board  which  ex- 
tends across  the  tank  and  breaks  np  the 
current  of  the  inflowing  sewage.  To 
carry  the  sewage  from  the  house  to  the 


tank,  use  4-inch  sewer  pipe  laid  with 
tight  mortar  joints.  Connect  the  dis- 
charge end  of  the  tank  with  a  string  of 
drain  tile. 

Inexpensive  Bill  of  Materials. 

The  materials  required  for  the  tank 
described  above  are  5^  cubic  yards  of 
crushed  rock,  2J  cubic  yards  of  sand 
and  9  barrels  of  Portland  cement.  If 
good  pit  gravel  is  used,  no  additional 
sand  will  be  required. 

When  the  septic  tank  is  two  weeks 
old  it  may  be  put  to  use.  It  will  need 
cleaning  at  intervals  of  two  to  three 
years.  By  its  use  the  health  of  the 
family  will  be  protected  and  life  in  the 
country  home  will  be  made  much  more 
comfortable. 


IT  PAYS  TO  GEOW  THIS  KIND. 
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A  Story  of  Rural  Evolution 


JAMES  F.  WALKER,  '14 


SIXTY  odd  years  ago  a  shy  little 
country  lad  of  seven  trudged  his 
way  across  the  meadows  and  up  the 
road  toward  the  district  school.  It 
was  over  a  mile  to  walk,  but  the  little 
feet  went  quickly  and  the  little  heart 
throbbed  nervously,  for  this  was  Tom- 
my's first  day  at  school.  His  blue 
waist  was  so  stiffly  starched  as  his 
trousers  were  neatly  patched,  for  the 
wardrobe  of  the  six  children  was  not 
extensive  in  those  days. 

Tommy's  father  made  an  honest  live- 
lihood for  himself  and  his  family  by 
tilling  the  limestone  hillsides  of  eastern 
Ohio.  He  was  a  man  who  had  stood 
considerable  of  the  hardship  of  those 
earlier  days  and  through  thrift  and 
strict  economy  on  the  part  of  himself 
and  his  worthy  wife  had  secured  a 
home  for  those  whose  welfare  was  his 
chief  consideration.  Educated  in  the 
school  of  self-denial,  the  fond  parents 
cherished  high  ideals  for  their  children 
and,  while  Tommy  was  laboring  with 
the  alphabet,  his  mother  was  building 
air  castles  for  his  future  while  she 
churned. 

During  the  first  year  in  school  Tom- 
my's name  on  the  roll  book  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  good  attendance  record. 
By  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  how- 
ever, when  he  was  almost  nine  years 
old,  his  father  found  it  very  convenient 
to  keep  him  from  school  sometimes  to 
uncover  corn  or  to  do  other  light  work 
which  a  boy  can  do  during  the  busy 
season.  In  fact,  in  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed home  conditions  became  such 
that  it  seemed  necessary  for  the  small 
boy  to  be  very  irregular  at  school.  It 
was  unfortunate,  for  Tommy  wasn't 
overly  fond  of  books  anyway,  and  when 
he  found  himself  behind  and  the  larg- 


est boy  in  his  classes  he  became  dis- 
couraged and  rather  welcomed  the  op- 
portunity to  stay  at  home  and  avoid 
embarrassment.  He  did  enjoy  school 
from  the  standpoint  of  recesses  and 
noons,  for  he  had  athletic  tendencies 
although  he  would  not  have  recognized 
his  abilities  by  any  such  name.  It  was 
on  the  playground,  however,  that  Tom- 
my made  lasting  friendships  that  in- 
fluenced his  future  career. 

The  winter  Tommy  was  fifteen  spell- 
ing-bees were  having  an  unusual  burst 
of  popularity,  and  although  not  always 
able  to  do  himself  proud  when  on  the 
floor,  he  never  missed  these  occasions 
because  of  the  social  advantages  which 
they  offered.  Nearly  all  the  young 
people  of  the  community  turned  out  at 
these  times  and  the  night  was  never  too 
dark  or  stormy  to  dull  the  jollification 
around  the  roaring  wood  fire  in  the 
school  house  stove.  Sometimes  these 
bees  would  be  held  at  a  neighbor's 
house.  This  usually  meant  an  unusu- 
ally good  time,  for  the  occasion  took 
on  more  of  the  nature  of  a  party  with 
plenty  of  apples,  chestnuts,  popcorn 
and  taffy.  Spirited  contests  sometimes 
grew  up  between  rival  spellers,  but 
with  many  the  spelling  was  a  secondary 
matter  and  Tommy  was  one  of  these. 
Before  going  thus  in  society  very  long 
he  found  himself  a  member  of  a  con- 
genial crowd  of  neighborhood  young 
folks  who  got  together  on  all  sorts  of 
occasions.  Most  of  them  found  associ- 
ation together  in  the  country  church; 
in  fact  ,they  lost  no  opportunities  for 
association  wherever  those  opportuni- 
ties were  found.  During  the  winters 
which  followed  they  often  went  for 
bob-sled  rides  and  on  skating  and  danc- 
ing parties.   In  summer  they  stole  days 
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from  the  harvest  field  and  kitchen  to 
fish  and  go  picnicking.  In  the  fall 
there  were  the  husking  bees  and  these 
were  scarcely  over  till  the  spelling-bees 
began. 

When  Tommy  was  twenty  his  father 
died  and,  being  the  oldest  boy,  he  had 
to  take  charge  of  the  farm  and  help  his 
widowed  mother  in  keeping  the  family 
together.    It  was  not  by  choice  that  he 


brothers  were  old  enough  to  take 
charge  of  the  home  farm,  and  Tomm}^ 
and  his  bride  started  to  housekeeping 
on  a  rented  farm  two  miles  away.  The 
new  famil}^  wasn't  backed  by  much 
of  a  bank  account,  the  roads  were  bad, 
and  of  course  in  those  days  there  were 
no  telephones  or  rural  delivery,  but 
even  these  conditions  could  not  daunt 
such   enthusiastic   young   people,  for 


WHEN  THE  COUNTEY  FOLK  GATHER  IN. 


took  up  farm  work,  but  it  seemed  fore- 
ordained that  this  should  be  his  voca- 
tion. As  times  passed,  however,  he  be- 
gan to  feel  the  nobleness  of  his  calling 
and  resolved  not  to  be  a  mere  victim 
of  circumstances  but  to  make  some- 
thing of  the  business  in  which  he  found 
himself.  At  this  point  Tommy  made 
a  good  move,  for  he  married  one  of 
the  fairest  and  also  one  of  the  most 
capable  young  ladies  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.   By  this  time  the  two  younger 


they  were  dreaming  of  a  home  worth 
while.  Tommy  knew  many  of  the  fun- 
damentals of  farming,  but  he  began  to 
observe  a  few  successful  neighbors  and 
to  try  to  follow  new  and  better  meth- 
ods. As  a  result  of  this  his  crop  yields 
were  increased  and  better  live  stock 
was  secured.  As  people  passed  on  the 
road  it  began  to  be  remarked  that  Tom- 
my's home  had  the  appearances  of 
thrift.  Tommy  knew  that  farming  was 
not  a  ''get-rich-quick"  scheme,  but  he 
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had  confidence  in  its  returns  and  de- 
cided to  borrow  money  and  purchase 
the  homestead  that  had  seen  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career. 

Time  passed  and  years  of  hard  work 
followed,  but  not  without  reward. 
Fortunately  the  farm  was  situated  on 
a  main  road  and  Tommy  succeeded  in 
influencing  those  in  authority  to  have 
it  macadamized.  Other  improvements 
■came  one  by  one.  The  house  was  re- 
modeled to  include  steam  heat  and  a 
water  system.  A  telephone  line  was 
built  and  only  eight  seasons  passed  be- 
for  a  new  barn  was  erected.  Tommy 
was  driving  a  big  business  to  pay  for 
all  these  improvements  and  taxes  and 
interest  were  hard  to  raise.  With  the 
business  and  improvements  once  estab- 
lished, however,  money  came  easier  and 
time  proved  that  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  years  until  the  mortgage  would 
be  paid  off. 

As  years  had  passed  two  daughters 
and  a  son  had  been  born  into  the  fami- 
ly and  opportunity  smiled  more  bright- 
ly for  them  than  it  had  for  their  par- 
ents. They  wore  better  clothes,  went 
to  school  without  being  interrupted  to 
help  at  home,  and  found  themselves  fa- 


vored in  many  ways.  Before  they  had 
completed  the  common  school  county 
centralization  had  taken  place,  and  a 
high  school  had  been  established.  Im- 
provements did  not  come  single  handed 
in  this  case,  for  after  school  centraliza- 
tion took  place  a  trolley  line  was  built 
which  gave  easy  access  to  a  thriving 
town  of  5,000  about  nine  miles  away. 
Tommy,  Jr.,  and  his  sisters  thus  had 
the  combined  advantages  of  city  and 
country  life.  They  enjoyed  the  privi- 
leges of  the  city,  but  ever  remained 
loyal  to  their  associations  and  environ- 
ment in  the  country.  Their  father  be- 
came a  staunch  Granger  when  they 
were  young  and  later  they  followed  in 
his  footsteps  and  took  an  active  part 
in  this  organization.  At  a  recent 
Grange  picnic  Tommy,  Sr.,  surprised 
his  neighbors  by  driving  in  with  a  new 
automobile.  The  present  writing  finds 
the  oldest  daughter  enrolled  in  the  Do- 
mestic Science  course  at  Ohio  State, 
while  her  sister  has  become  a  trained 
nurse.  Tommy,  Jr.,  is  the  only  one 
left  at  home  and  next  year  he  expects 
to  be  a  Freshman  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  One  rural  family  is  com- 
ing to  its  own. 
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Country  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Work 

B.  A.  SCHNELL,  '13 


THE  time  lias  passed  when  the 
American  people  as  a  nation,  be- 
lieve that  our  greatest  world  problems 
center  about  our  coal  fields,  our  mines 
and  other  industrial  phases  of  the  na- 
tions activities.  AYe  have  come  to  re- 
gard these  as  difficult  problems  and 
rightly  so,  but  today  we  are  focusing 
our  powers  of  solution,  not  only  as  in- 
dividuals, but  as  a  nation  and  even  as 
a  world,  upon  the  most  vital  thing,  or 
if  you  please,  the  ke}^  to  the  situation, 
the  man  and  boy  problem. 

The  writer  firmly  believes  that  the 
solution  of  this  problem  points  clearlj- 
to  an  easier  and  more  rapid  solution 
of  all  our  so-cailled  industrial  prob- 
lems of  today  in  which  human  people 
are  involved.  Then  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  show  what  part  the 
Country  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation is  plajdng  in  this  great  field. 

Association  work  in  some  form  or 
another  dates  back  to  1844.  County 
work  may  be  said  to  have  been  start- 
ed April  9,  1873  in  DuPage  Township, 
Will  County,  Illinois.  It  is  distinctly 
a  rural  type  of  work,  including  all 
towns  of  2500  inhabitants  or  less. 
From  the  humble  beginning  in  Illinois, 
the  work  has  expanded  to  about  eighty 
counties  in  the  United  States.  In  this 
organized  territory,  during  'the  past 
year,  418  communities  reported  that 
they  were  doing  regular  work.  181 
communities  reported  that  they  were 
doing  some  work.  In  these  commu- 
nities the  membership  is  over  12,000. 
The  work  has  passed  the  experimental 
stage  and  is  destined  to  cover  the  globe. 
Japan  with  its  rural  population  of  82%, 
China  with  its  85%  ruraldom,  India 
with  90%  rural  and  other  nations,  are 
calling  and  pleading  for  this  work. 


Slowly  the  call  is  being  met.  Before 
this  article  is  in  the  hands  of  the  read- 
er, Mr.  0.  0.  Stanchfield  of  Hillsdale 
County,  Michigan,  sails  for  India  as 
the  National  Secretary  of  county  work 
in  that  great  nation.  Thus  the  great 
work  goes  on  and  as  it  advances,  sup- 
ported by  men  of  power  and  Christian 
character,  it  challenges  Christian  young 
men  of  energy  to  give  a  life  of  service 
in  its  vast  untouched  field. 

This  strong  movement,  with  its 
bright  future,  and  such  a  great  field 
to  be  won,  is  still  a  child  of  the  church. 
It  is  not  seeking  undue  glory  or  re- 
ward. It  is  a  co-operative  organiga- 
tion  and  if  it  fails  at  any  time  to  co- 
operate with  any  upbuilding  force  in 
the  community,  then  it  is  falling  short 
of  its  high  calling.  The  Men  and  Re- 
ligion Forward  Movement  states  that, 
' '  County  work  is  an  ally  of  the  church 
with  a  special  field  and  a  special  func- 
tion." It  stands  jfor  ideals  pitched 
high  and  yet  not  too  high  to  be  out  of 
tune  with  the  community.  It  is  uni- 
fying, harmonizing,  federating  force, 
requiring  great  diplomacy.  As  are 
other  organizations,  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  men.  Experience  has  proven  that 
men  sometimes  make  mistakes.  There- 
fore County  work  does  not  stamp  itself 
perfect,  but  joins  the  human  rank  and 
file  with  the  one  dominant  purpose  in 
mind,  the  enlisting  of  young  men  into 
the  Christian  life.  With  this  motive 
paramount,  it  calls  for  a  minimum  of 
employed  officers  and  as  a  maximum 
of  volunteer  workers.  Were  it  not  so 
difficult  for  men  to  see,  that  where 
good  hands  starve,  bad  hands  are  hav- 
ing a  feast.  Then  to  see  the  hundreds 
of  young  men,  in  each  organizable 
county  in  the  United  States,  with  en- 
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ergy  enough  to  redirect  the  whole  com- 
munity in  its  poiltical,  educational,  re- 
ligious and  social  life.  Would  it  not 
be  an  irresistible  challenge  for  them 
and  their  now  unprofitable  spare  mo- 
ments ? 

Each  year  the  strongest  and  best 
young  men  leave  the  country  and  go 
to  the  city.  The  country  gives  stimu- 
lus to  the  city.  The  city  gains  and 
the  country  loses.  As  this  steadily  in- 
creasing tide  moves  on,  we  are  almost 
forced  to  admit  that  the  words  of  Mr. 
Sunday  are  not  overdrawn  when  he 
says,  that  each  year  the  country  is 
drained  of  its  best  young  men  until  it 
appears  like  a  frog  pond  containing 
only  Bull  heads  and  Suckers.  Such 
are  the  conditions  and  yet  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  find  plenty  of  country  people 
who  presist  in  saying,  "Their  aint  no 
country  problem. ' ' 

May  we  turn  our  attention  for  a  few 
moments  to  the  boy  and  his  life.  No 
doubt  every  person  will  agree  that  a 
boy  grows  physically  and  mentally, 
but  when  it  comes  to  growing  spirit- 
ually they  have  a  very  different  idea 
about  that.  They  seem  to  think  that 
they  can  fit  religion  onto  a  boy  like 
they  can  some  of  father's  worn  out 
suits.  Since  the  fundamental  thing 
about  County  work  is  the  Christian 
leadership  and  since  religion  is  the  su- 
preme type  of  control  over  the  boy,  it 
seems  necessary  to  analyze  the  situa- 
tion further.  The  boy  of  ten  needs  a 
ten  year  old  control.  The  boy  of  six- 
teen needs  a  sixteen  year  old  control. 
"When  the  boy  is  born  he  possesses  all 
things  necessary  to  bring  out  any 
movement  provided  the  proper  stimu- 
lus is  applied  at  the  proper  time  and 
often  enough.  As  an  illustration  sup- 
pose the  child  never  hears  any  other 
language  but  French.  To  be  sure  he 
will  speak  French.    If  German,  Ger- 


man. If  bad  English,  bad  English,  etc. 
The  type  of  stimulus  tells  the  action. 
Here  is  what  we  have  done.  We  have 
permitted  any  old  stimulus  to  pull  the 
things  out  of  the  boy  and  then  stood 
back  and  wept  at  the  action  produced. 
The  young  boy  who  frequents  a  sa- 
loon ;  lives  in  the  presence  of  tobacco 
smoke  or  breathes  the  tobacco  breath 
of  his  parent — may  follow  in  those 
steps.  Later  in  life  we  try  to  have 
him  do  better  and  change  his  life.  He 
is  like  a  tree  growing  in  a  valley  when 
it  should  be  on  a  hill.  Certainly  you 
move  the  tree,  but  you  cannot  get  all 
of  the  fine  roots,  some  of  the  branches 
must  be  cut  off,  great  care  must  be  giv- 
en it  in  its  new  home.  Thus  it  is  bet- 
ter to  plant  the  tree  in  the  valley  at 
first.  It  is  better  to  start  the  boy  out 
under  a  wholesome  environment.  The 
County  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation believes  it  is  fairer  to  train  a 
boy  than  to  restrain  him,  to  form  char- 
acter than  to  reform  it,  to  prevent 
crime  than  to  punish,  to  lead  than  to 
drive.  It  stands  for  clean  speech, 
clean  sports  and  clean  habits. 

The  County  work  is  founded  on  the 
Paris  basis,  which  is  as  follows,  "The 
Men's  Christian  Association  seeks  to 
unite  those  young  men,  who  regarding 
Jesus  Christ,  as  their  God  and  Savior, 
according  to  the  Holy  Scripture  desire 
to  be  His  disciples  in  their  doctrine 
and  in  their  life  and  to  associate  their 
efforts  for  the  extension  of  His  King- 
dom among  young  men."  In  oppor- 
tunity this  work  is  not  paralleled.  It 
is  the  fountain  head  of  all  Association 
work.  More  young  men  are  accessible 
and  each  has  a  direct  influence  on  the 
association.  It  is  in  the  power  of  such 
an  organization  to  redirect  and  uplift 
all  phases  of  community  life.  The 
claim  of  Christ  on  ruraldom  is  great. 
Men  are  striving  in  more  ways  than  for 
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the  want  of  food.  With  53.7%  of  the 
American  people  living  in  the  rural 
field,  the  appeal  goes  out.  It  is  a  call 
of  God  for  Rural  uplift. 

The  entire  work  is  carried  on  with 
out  equipment.  Any  place  where  boys 
are  to  be  found,  is  sufficient  to  start 
an  organization.  It  is  impossible  to 
offer  the  boy  a  fine  building,  gymnasi 
um  or  swimming  pool  for  his  own  ben- 
efit. It  truly  is  a  blessing  to  be  able 
to  offer  him  a  life  of  service,  for  who 


I  believe  the  man  who  toils,  or  the 
boy  who  will  soon  be  the  man  who 
toils,  has  in  his  hands  the  destiny  of 
the  world.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  2400  organizable  counties.  Within 
the  great  South  and  West  Central 
states,  lay  the  untrained  leadership  of 
America.  Is  it  not  a  magnificent  task? 
Does  it  not  challenge  our  college  young 
men  of  today?  Does  it  even  appear 
to  anyone  that  he  would  be  throwing 
his  life  awav"?    No,  I  believe  not.  It 


WOULD  THEEE  BE  A  COUNTEY  PEOBLEIM  IF  EYEEY  FAEMEE  GEEW  CEOPS  LIKE 

THIS? 


can  underbid  such  an  appeal?  I  do 
not  mean  to  disregard  equipment 
where  it  is  available  and  perhaps  nec- 
essary, but  the  point  to  be  noted  here 
is  what  a  friend  of  mine  wrote  in  a 
letter  not  long  ago.  He  said,  ''With 
a  four  hundred  thousand  dollar  build- 
ing and  equipment,  yet  it  stands  there 
cold  and  does  not  lead  young  men  in- 
to Christian  service.  Something  more 
is  needed,  a  sharing  of  your  life  with 
others."  The  great  tendency  is  to  let 
the  equipment  kill  the  work. 


is  not  that  one  must  conquer  a  world 
in  a  day.  Payot  says,  "A  little  each 
day  is  sufficient  if  we  get  that  little. 
Shall  we  listen  to  the  call,  remember- 
ing that  to  do  less  than  ones  best  is 
immoral. 

The  County  Secretary  has  scarcely 
been  mentioned,  simply  because  mate- 
rial is  now  in  printed  form  stating  his 
duties,  field  and  problems.  However, 
it  has  been  said  that  the  County  Sec- 
retary must  go  forth,  with  the  Bible 
under  one  arm  and  the  new  Agriculture 
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under  the  other,  to  discover,  enlist, 
train  and  direct  leadership.  A  leader 
has  been  defined  as  one  fitted  by  force 
of  ideas  or  administrative  ability  to 
arouse,  incite  and  direct  men  and  boys 
in  conduct  and  achievement.  In  life 
we  are  prone  to  dig  up  a  book  when- 
ever we  want  to  know  anything.  .  Why 
not  dig  up  a  boy  or  a  man?  All  of  the 
great  questions  of  life  have  been  forg- 
ed on  the  anvil  of  life  against  life, 
mind  against  mind.  The  boy  in  the 
country  is  not  getting  a  square  deal. 
He  goes  thru  life  to  manhood  by  dash- 
es. He  meets  a  temptation  and  if  he 
gets  by  it  he  can  go  on  for  another 
dash.  In  each  community  there  is  one 
best  man  to  lead  the  boys.  This  man 
must  be  discovered,  enlisted,  perhaps 
trained  and  used  to  do  the  same  thing 
for  other  men  and  boys.  It  is  a  life 
of  volunteer  service  on  the  part  of  all 
unselfish  people  in  the  community. 

I  have  often  watched  the  family  and 
the  automobile  and  have  usually  arriv- 
ed at  this  conclusion.  If  I  only  could 
transfer  the  happiness  bound  up  in  the 
automobile  and  put  it  in  the  hearts  of 
the  men  and  boys  what  a  wonderful 
thing  it  would  be.  Change  it  from  a 
cold,  unloving  machine  to  warm  and 
cheer  a  cold,  aching,  human  heart. 


I  wish  that  every  country  boy  might 
learn  and  live,  "The  Country  Boy's 
Creed,"  by  Edwin  Osgood  Grover, 
I' I  believe  that  the  Country  which 
God  made  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
City  which  man  made,  that  life  out  of 
doors  and  in  touch  with  the  earth  is 
the  natural  life  of  man.  I  believe  that 
work  is  work  wherever  I  find  it,  but 
that  work  with  Nature  is  more  inspir- 
ing than  work  with  the  most  intricate 
machinery.  I  believe  that  the  dignity 
of  labor  depends  not  on  what  you  do, 
but  on  how  you  do  it;  that  opportunity 
comes  to  a  boy  on  the  farm  as  often  as 
to  a  boy  in  the  city,  that  life  is  larger 
and  freer  and  happier  on  the  farm 
than  in  the  town,  that  my  success  de- 
pends not  upon  my  location,  but  upon 
myself — not  upon  my  dreams,  but  upon 
what  I  actually  do,  not  upon  luck,  but 
upon  pluck.  I  believe  in  working  when 
you  work,  and  in  playing  when  you 
play,  and  in  giving  and  demanding  a 
square  deal  in  every  act  of  life." 

To  the  Christian  young  man,  who  is 
a  master  of  himself,  a  teachable  spirit^ 
thirsting  after  knowledge,  with  a  deep 
conviction  that  his  life  is  to  be  a  life 
of  Christian  service,  either  in  this  or 
some  foreign  field,  the  piercing  appeal 
must  truly  have  its  effect.  May  he 
heed  the  call. 


It  was  Autumn,  and  incessant 

Piped  the  quail  from  shocks  and  sheaves, 
And,  like  living  coals,  the  apples 

Burned  among  the  withering  leaves. 

— Longfellow. 
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Editorial 


With  this  number  The  Agricultural 
Student    enters    its    twentieth  year. 

Twenty  classes  have  come 
THE  ISSUE,  and  gone.   Many  are  the 
sandbars  and  shoals  that 
The  Student  has  passed  over  and  yet  it 
goes  on  and  upward. 

In  the  first  issue  of  September  1,  1894, 
C.  W.  Burkett,  the  first  editor,  set  forth 
the  object  of  The  Agricultural  Student 
as  follows:  ''To  bring  the  University 
and  especiallj^  the  School  of  Agriculture 
into  closer  and  more  friendly  relations 
with  the  people,  especially  the  farmers 
of  the  state,  by  better  acquainting  our 
selves  with  the  people  and  setting  our- 
selves and  our  work  fairly,  freely  and 
openly  before  them ;  by  inviting  inspec- 
tion, friendly  suggestions  and  criti- 
-cisms,  and  by  furnishing  a  medium 
through  which  the  students  and  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  the 


farmers  of  the  State  may  have  easy  and 
rapid  intercourse  with  one  another." 

How  fully  has  this  been  realized? 
Editor  Burkett  prophesied  better  than 
he  knew.  The  College  has  grown  from 
a  few  students  to  more  than  a  thou- 
sand; a  few  rooms  have  increased  to 
several  large  buildings,  and  the  College, 
University  and  agriculture  of  the  state 
have  gone  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  that  this — the  first 
number  of  the  twentieth  volume  should 
be  a  special  Country  Life  Number.  "We 
have  endeavored  to  treat  the  various 
phases  of  this  gigantic  problem  in  this 
number  and  will  treat  other  phases  dur- 
ing the  year.  We  hope  to  close  this 
volume  with  a  special  ANNIVERSARY 
NUMBER  by  hearing  from  as  many  of 
the  former  Editors  and  Business  Man- 
agers as  possible. 

That's  only  one  of  the  good  things  in 
store. 
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The  pilots  of  the  huge  transatlantic 
liners  do  not  stay  with  the  ship  from 
one  ocean  to  the 
WHEN  THE  other.  They  leave  it 
PILOT  LEAVES  when  the  rocks, 
THE  SHIP.  shoals  and  sandbars 

are  past.  The  cap- 
tain then  directs  its  course.  From 
babyhood  through  boyhood  to  the  pres- 
ent time  you  have  had  many  pilots. 
Your  teachers  of  the  past  and  your  par- 
ents have  endeavored  to  teach  and 
train  you  for  this  occasion.  With  their 
guiding  hand  you  have  sailed  past  the 
sandbars  of  life  and  you  are  now  ' '  cap- 
tain of  your  soul." 

Today  as  you  enter  this  large  Univer- 
sity your  pilot  has  left  the  ship.  You 
have  entered  the  most  cosmopolitan 
school  of  the  state.  Yours  is  a  new  en- 
vironment; a  new  atmosphere  sur- 
rounds you.  In  these  new  surround- 
ings you  will  have  many  questions  to 
answer.  You  will  have  many  bridges  to 
hold.  On  this  new  battlefield  yours  is 
a  titanic  task. 

But  remember  in  this  new  clime  the 
lessons  you  have  been  taught — the  warn- 
ings that  your  father  and  mother  have 
given  you — minutely  follow  their  in- 
structions. 

A  shipwreck  will  be  thus  avoided. 

E.  R.  H. 


Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  a  few 
men  labored  long  and  tirelessly  many 
of  the  good  things  that  we 
PARCEL  enjoy  would  yet  be  lacking. 
POST.  Our  poets  and  writers  vie 
with  one  another  in  singing 
the  praises  of  our  soldiers  and  generals 
who  have  won  victories  on  the  battle- 
field. But  how  about  the  men  who  have 
won  victories  of  peace? 

For  years  a  few  men  fought  for  Par- 
cel Post.  At  last  a  substitute,  a  weak- 
ling, was  given  unto  the  people.  But  lo  ! 


it  grew  as  the  pure  air  and  sunshine  of 
usefulness  fell  upon  it.  Its  roots  went 
deep  into  the  fertile  soil  of  service  and 
it  grew  and  waxed  strong.  Then  it  was 
extended  and  expanded  by  the  Post- 
master General  so  that  the  people  might 
be  served  better.  But  now  the  vultures 
are  crying  out.  They  want  the  power 
taken  away  from-  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Con 
gress.  This  should  never  happen.  It 
must  not.  It  shall  not.  Every  voter 
should  write  his  congressman  and  sen 
ator  stating  just  how  he  expects  them 
to  vote. 


For  the  past  few  years  some  prophets 
have    thought    they    saw  something 

wrong  with  our  great 
OUR  farming  class.  What  was 

FARMERS,    it?    They    thought  the 

farmer  needed  reform- 
ing. He  did  not  cut  his  whiskers  in  the 
latest  style.  His  wagon  was  not  of  the 
latest  design.  He  seemed  discouraged. 
He  was  not  making  money.  His  chil- 
dren were  leaving  him.  They  began  to 
write  about  him,  to  talk  about  him  and 
— to  him.  What  was  wrong?  Not 
much,  except  a  lot  of  writers  and  in- 
vestigators were  out  of  jobs,  so  they 
started  on  the  farmer. 

After  all  is  this  not  true :  Is  the 
"poor,  down-trodden  farmer"  in  such 
a  bad  position  that  he  needs  all  this  in- 
vestigating, this  haranguing,  this  re- 
forming? We  think  not.  True,  he  has 
a  hard  lot.  His  work  is  heavy.  His 
hours  long.  His  pay  small.  On  the 
other  hand,  how  many  farmers  starve? 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  one  starving  or 
even  suffering  from  hunger  if  he  cared 
to  work?  Who  can  have  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life  so  cheaply  as  the  farmer? 
No  one. 

The  city  man  who  works  in  a  store  or 
mill  is  not  his  own  boss.   He  can't  take 
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a  day  off  or  even  a  part  of  a  day  as 
can  the  farmer.  He  gets  one  week's 
vacation  or  two  at  the  most.  The 
farmer  gets  more.  Yes,  he  does.  Per- 
haps not  all  at  one  time,  but  scattered 
throughout  the  year,  which  is  vastly  bet- 
ter. 

Any  business  is  discouraging  if  one 
broods  over  it.  Instead,  let  every  one 
give  of  his  best  talents,  his  keenest 
judgment,  his  most  arduous  labors  to 
the  farm  and  he  will  succeed;  he  will 
make  a  good  living ;  he  will  have  good 
health  and  he  will  live  the  happiest,  the 
cleanest  and  most  wholesome  life  to  be 
lived  anywhere.  And  above  all  else,  he 
will  raise  a  family  of  children  that  will 
grow  up  into  useful  men  and  women; 
into  thoughtful  and  useful  citizens — 
for  nowhere  is  there  a  place  suitable 
for  rearing  children  except  on  the  farm. 


A  queer  subject  for  an  editorial. 
Yes.  A  lady  once  remarked  to  the  ef- 
fect that  if  every  one 
THINKING,  would  stop  each  day  for 
ten  minutes  and  think, 
we  would  all  be  different  persons. 
Most  people  go  blundering  along  in 
this  rush-a-day  world  and  do  little 
thinking. 

The  men  who  have  contributed  to 
this  number  are  men  who  have  been 
thinking  along  certain  lines  of  Country 
Life  Work.  Some  of  them  are  positive 
in  their  statement.  Do  you  agree  with 
all  of  them  in  what  they  say?  Read 
carefully  what  they  have  to  say.  Rev. 
Wilson  has  studied  the  economic  side 
of  the  church  problem  for  years.  Like- 
wise Deans  Davenport  and  Price  with 
their  subjects. 

In  these  days  when  so  much  is  being 
said  and  written  about  the  country 
and  the  farmer  we  need  to  keep  our 
heads.  Every  person  should  be  inter- 
ested in  the  country  and  the  country 


people.  Hence  let  every  one  do  his 
part  in  helping  to  solve  clearly  and 
quickly  this  gigantic  problem. 


You  are  always  welcomed  at  home ; 
Will  you  not  feel  that  The  Agricultural 

Student  belongs  to  you 
VISIT  US     and  that  its   offices  are 

yours?  Call  and  see  us. 
There  will  usually  be  some  one  in  the 
offices  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Ohio 
Union  Building,  especially  in  the  even- 
ing or  on  Saturdays. 

Come  and  talk  over  the  last  number 
with  us.  Offei"  suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms, tell  us  how  to  improve  the  next 
number.  If  you  desire  to  see  some  de- 
partment more  fully  expanded,  or  some 
subject  treated,  let  us  hear  from  you. 
Don't  forget  that  we  are  always  glad 
to  receive  contributions,  either  in  the 
way  of  articles,  clippings,  poetry,  cuts 
or  photos.  Help  us  to  make  your  Agri- 
cultural Student  better  than  ever. 


In  reading  the  columns  and  various 
departments  of  "The  Student"  don't 

forget  the  advertis- 
OUR  ers.    No  paper  can 

ADVERTISERS,  long    prosper  and 

grow  without  a  large 
clientele  of  advertisers.  We  accept  no 
advertisement  that  is  not  clean, 
straightforward  and  business  like.  On 
the  other  hand  our  readers  represent  a 
large  class  of  people,  who  are  either 
now  or  in  the  near  future,  will  be  in  the 
market  for  the  very  best  and  most  im- 
proved machinery  to  be  had.  Likewise 
with  live  stock  or  fertilizer.  They  are 
now  studying  these  subjects  and  will 
soon  be  heavy  purchasers.  Let  neither 
neglect  or  ignore  the  other,  but  both 
get  together  for  mutual  benefit  to  all. 
Write  to  the  advertisers  of  this  maga- 
zine. They  will  be  only  too  glad  to  be 
of  service  to  you. 
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In  presenting  this  issue  to  onr  read- 
ers, friends  and  patrons  we  are  indeed 
deeply  obligated  to  those 
ACKNOWL-  organizations   and  indi- 
EDGMENTS.  viduals  who  have  so  gen- 
erously   contributed  of 
their  time  in  preparing  articles  and  sup- 
plying illustrations  for  this  number. 
Special  credit  is  due  the  International 


Harvesting  Company  of  Chicago,  the 
Extension  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity, Editor  Mann,  the  Indianola  Print- 
ing Company,  the  De  Laval  Separa- 
tor Company  and  the  Agricultural 
Commission.  The  new  cover  page  was 
designed  by  Albert  J.  Roush,  Editor 
of  last  year's  Makio. 


OUT  IN  THE  FIELDS  WITH  GOD 

The  little  cares  that  fretted  me, 

I  lost  them  yesterday 
Among"  the  fields  above  the  sea 

Among  the  winds  at  play, 
Among  the  lowing  of  the  herds, 

The  rustling  of  the  trees, 
Among  the  singing  of  the  birds. 

The  humming  of  the  bees. 

The  foolish  fears  of  what  may  happen, 

I  cast  them  all  away 
Among  the  clover-scented  grass. 

Among  the  new-mown  hay, 
Among  the  husking  of  the  com 

Where  drowsy  poppies  nod. 
Where  ill  thoughts  die  and  good  are  born. 

Out  in  the  fields  with  God. 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
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SPECIAL 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  COMMISSION 

August  6 til  marked  a  new  era  in 
Ohio  agriculture.  On  that  date  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  agricultural  insti- 
tutions of  the  state,  including  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  station,  the  state 
board  of  agriculture,  the  office  of  dairj^ 
and  food  commissioner,  the  fish  and 
game  commission,  the  state  veterinary 
board  and  the  state  pharmacy  board 
were  turned  over  to  four  men  who  con- 
stitute the  state  agricultural  commis- 
sion. All  the  agricultural  agencies  of 
the  state  except  the  agricultural  col- 
lege which  still  remains  under  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  have  been  placed  under  the 
commission  and  almost  unlimited  power 
has  been  given  to  its  members  to 
change,  consolidate,  or  reorganize  any 
or  all  of  them  as  they  may  deem  ad- 
visable. 

In  establishing  the  agricultural  com- 
mission, Ohio  is  the  first  state  to  adopt 
the  commission  form  of  government 
for  its  agricultuial  institutions.  For 
years  there  has  been  a  feeling  that  there 
was  need  of  some  central  organization 
to  bring  together  all  the  different 
agencies  that  are  working  to  develop 
the  agriculture  of  the  state.  Consoli- 
dation has  been  desired,  not  only  in  the 
interests  of  economy,  but  of  efficiency. 
The  agricultural  commission  now  has 
the  opportunity  of  organizing  the  agri- 
cultural activities  of  the  state  and  us 
ing  them  for  the  one  common  end — 
the  development  of  Ohio  agriculture. 

However,  if  the  commission  does 
nothing  but  maintain  what  has  already 
been  established  it  will  fall  far  short  of 
fulfilling  ■  its    mission.     Its  greatest 


work  will  be  in  developing  new  lines 
of  work  and  establishing  and  molding 
the  agricultural  policy  of  the  state. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  no  central 
body  for  studying  the  agricultural 
needs  of  the  state.  Legislation  affect- 
ing agriculture  has  been  largelj^  the  re- 
sult of  accident,  good  and  bad  laws 
have  gone  on  the  statute  books.  The 
agricultural  commission  will  now  form 
a  clearing  house  for  the  discussion  of 
proposed  agricultural  legislation  and 
Ohio  should  soon  have  the  most  pro 
gressive.  most  effective  and  best  agri- 
cultural legislation  of  any  state  in  the 
Union. 

The  work  of  the  agricultural  com- 
mission will  be  constructive  fundament- 
al work,  establishing  a  broad  and  perm- 
anent agricultural  policy  for  the  state, 
including  every  phase  of  agriculture, 
horticulture  and  forestry.  No  other 
commission  has  greater  opportunities  or 
greater  responsibilities,  and  the  work 
of  no  other  commission  will  be  more 
fundamental  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state. 

Dean  H.  C.  Price. 


"It  is  utterly  useless  to  talk  about 
extensive  improvement  of  rural  social 
conditions  until  farm  incomes  are  in- 
creased," said  Dr.  Ralph  A.  Felton  re- 
cently in  a  lecture  on  ''Rural  Sociolo- 
gy" given  before  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  West  Virginia  University. 
"Sixty-six  per  cent  of  Ohio's  farmers 
receive  less  for  their  labor  than  do  their 
hired  hands,"  he  continued,  "and  the 
average  labor  income  on  the  farm  is 
only  $310  per  year." 

Mr.  Felton  added,  however,  that  he: 
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hoped  that  no  one  would  take  a  pessi- 
mistic view  of  farming  on  this  account 
because  these  were  the  average  figures 
and  although  many  farms  must  un- 
doubtedly be  operated  on  even  a  much 
narrower  margin,  still  the  best  class  of 
farmers  in  the  Ohio  survey  mentioned, 
averaged  nearly  $1000,  clear  of  all  ex- 
penses and  after  allowing  interest  on 
their  investment.  The  lecturer  then 
went  on  to  show  that  a  large  share  of 
this  difference  was  due  to  improved 
methods  and  better  farming  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  certain  farmers  and  that 
all  forces  must  unite  to  show  the  farm- 
ers how  to  do  better  farming  and  to 
make  more  money,  before  much  can  be 
hoped  for  in  the  way  of  material  rural 
social  improvements. 

Dr.  Felton  speaks  authoritatively, 
having  spent  several  years  in  investi- 
gating rural  conditions  by  the  method 
of  interviewing  rural  people.  He  be- 
lieves that  since  rural  institutions,  the 
church  and  the  school,  are  maintained 
to  satisfy  the  rural  needs  and  that  since 
the  needs  of  the  farmer  and  his  family 
have  undergone  radical  changes  in  the 
past  two  decades ;  therefore  rural  in- 


stitutions must  undergo  radical  changes 
in  order  to  fulfill  their  complete  mis 
sions. 


OHIO  AGRICULTURAL 

COMMISSION. 

The  first  Agricultural  commission  ap- 
pointed under  a  law  enacted  by  the  last 
General  Assembly  was  appointed  Aug. 
5th.  Those  appointed  by  the  Governor 
are :  A.  P.  Sandles,  Secretary  of  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture ;  S.  E. 
Strode,  now  State  Dairy  and  Food  Com- 
missioner; and  C.  G.  Williams,  Agron- 
omist at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 
The  member  appointed  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  Ohio  State  University  is  Dean 
H.  C.  Price,  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. Upon  the  shoulders  of  these  four 
men  rests  the  task  of  carrying  on  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  state  and 
of  establishing  the  precedents  for  fu- 
ture commissions. 

Let  us  all  get  behind  these  splendid 
men  and  help  boost  their  work.  Join 
the  progressive,  moral  and  social  work- 
ers of  your  community  and  thus  aid  in 
developing  larger  and  richer  agricul- 
ture in  the  best  state  of  the  Union. 


Oh,  Autumn,  why  so  soon 

Depart  the  hues  that  make  thy  forests  glad; 
Thy  gentle  wind  and  thy  fair  sunny  noon, 

And  leave  thee  wild  and  sad ! 

— ^William  CuUen  Bryant. 
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AT  ITMNT  ^^^^  ™^  ^"^^ 

/TLJL/t^  lYli^  1   GRADS  ARE  DOING 


Augustine  Davison  Selby,  B.  Sc.  1893. 
Professor  Selby  was  born  in  Bern 
Township,  Athens  County,  Ohio,  Sept. 
2,  1859.  He  attended  the  Ohio  State 
University,  1878-83,  1892-93,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree.  Bachelor  of  Science 
June  1893.    He  attended  Washington 


University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  one-half  sem- 
ester, 1901 ;  Columbia  University,  1902- 
04.  He  was  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  1884-86 ;  Principal 
of  High  School,  Ironton,  Ohio,  1886-87 ; 
Teacher  of  Botany  in  High  School,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  1890-94;  Botanist  and 
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Chemist  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  1894-02;  since  1902,  Botanist, 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Prof.  Selby  is  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Order,  Botanical  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, Botanical  Society  of  the  Central 
States,  Ohio  Horticultural  Society,  Ohio 
Academy  of  Science,  Columbus  Horti- 
cultural Society,  St.  Louis  Academy, 
American  Phytopath  Society,  New 
York  Academy  of  Science,  Century 
Club  and  University  Club,  Wooster, 
Ohio,  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi. 

Besides  his  work  at  the  Experiment 
Station  he  is  also  interested  in  actual 
farming  operations,  owning  "Selby 
Heights  Farm,"  Sharpsburg,  Athens 
County,  Ohio,  with  quite  large  plant- 
ings of  orchards,  besides  farms  in 
Franklin  County.  He  is  also  interest- 
ed in  several  business  affairs  including 
The  Selby  Oil  and  Gas  Company  of  Ok- 
lahoma, and  The  Ohio  State  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
being  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  both  corporations. 

Prof.  Selby  is  especially  interested  in 
the  proper  presentation  in  publication 
and  teaching  of  the  results  obtained  in 
the  study  and  control  of  plant  diseases. 
He  has  developed  at  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station  an  efficient  laboratory  for 
plant  disease  study  and  control. 

A  number  of  bulletins,  papers  and 
scientific  articles  have  been  written  by 
Professor  Selby  during  the  past  year. 
He  has  prepared  a  number  of  spray  cal- 
endars, weed  manuals.  Handbook  of 
Diseases  of  Cultivated  Plants,  etc. 

One  of  the  greatest  works  and  for 
which  Ohio  will  ever  be  indebted  Avas 
the  securing  of  the  new  Horticultural 
Building.  In  1911  he  was  made  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Ohio  State 
Horticultural  Society,  appointed  to  se- 
cure adequate  buildings  and  equipment 
for  the  departments  of  horticulture  and 


forestry  at  the  Ohio  State  University. 
The  building  is  now  under  way  and 
when  completed  will  ever  stand  as  a 
monument  of  usefulness  to  the  tireless 
energies  of  Professor  Augustine  Daw- 
son Selby. 

Carles  F.  Marvin,  '83,  was  appointed 
by  President  Wilson  to  the  position  of 
Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau  to  suc- 
ceed Professor  Moore.  After  graduat- 
ing Prof.  Marvin  served  as  assistant  in 
the  physics  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity. While  acting  in  this  capacity  he 
took  the  civil  service  examination  for 
a  position  in  the  weather  service  and 
stood  highest  in  the  test.  His  first  ser- 
vice was  on  Pike's  Peak  and  he  has  re- 
mained constantly  in  the  service  until 
his  recent  appointment  as  chief  of  the 
bureau. 

George  Russell  Rinehart,  '12,  who  has 

been  taking  special  work  in  Sociology 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  the  past 
year  is  now  managing  Castalia  Farms 
owned  by  Mr.  Bucock  at  Keswick,  Ya. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  "Rus"  and 
Elsie  Lean,  the  only  girl  to  graduate 
in  the  four  year  Agricultural  course, 
were  married  shortly  after  Commence- 
ment last  year. 

Paul  T.  Burnside,  '12,  a  graduate  of 
the  Yeterinary  college  is  practicing  Yet- 
medicine  together  with  Dr.  Stockwell 
at  Mechanicsburg,  0. 

George  W.  Hood,  '10,  who  has  been 
instructor  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  goes  to  Nebraska  to  teach 
gardening  and  landscape  work. 

Benj.  Lee  Thompson,  '08,  is  Professor 
of  Animal  Husbandary  in  the  South 
Dakota  Agricultural  College  at  Brook- 
ings, S.  Dak.  Prof.  Thompson  has  done 
much  for  the  live  stock  interest  of  the 
state. 

Orville  A.  Jamison,  '12,  who  has  been 
with  the  Dairy  Department  of  the  Mich- 
igan Agricultural  College  during  the 
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past  year,  has  accepted  a  similar  posi- 
tion with  the  Maine  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Earl  Jones,  '12,  M.  Sc.  '13,  has  also 
accepted  a  position  in  Maine, 

A.  H.  Benton,  '12,  who  was  at  Penn 
State  last  year  will  be  in  Minnesota 
the  coming  year.  Alva  took  nnto  him- 
self a  wife  during  the  past  summer. 

W.  R.  Wheelock,  '13,  is  now  head  of 
the  Extension  Department  of  Arkansas 
at  a  very  lucrative  salary. 

Lewis  H.  Fudgfe,  '13,  will  be  located 
at  Stephens,  Minn.,  where  he  has  a 
teaching  job. 

G.  M.  Wikoff,  '13,  is  in  the  employ  of 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  is  located 
in  California. 

George  B.  Crane,  '13,  is  now  connect- 
ed with  the  Extension  Department  as 
Extension  Editor.  He  has  the  posi- 
tion left  vacant  by  T.  L.  "Wheeler  when 
he  went  to  Huntington,  Ind.  George 
has  had  his  position  since  July  1. 

Clark  S.  Wheeler,  '12,  was  married 
recently  to  Miss  Cora  Schovill  of  An- 
gola, Indiana.  He  will  continue  in  the 
Extension  Department  as  Assistant  to 
Professor  Graham. 

W.  E.  McCoy,  '12,  who  was  with  the 
Extension  Department  last  year,  is  now 
county  agent  of  Decatur  County,  Ind. 
His  address  is  Greensburg,  Ind. 

F.  J.  and  R.  M.  Salter,  14',  and  E.  B. 
Hawes,  '14,  have  fellowships  in  the  Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry  Department  for 
the  coming  year. 

T.  G.  Phillips,  '12,  will  continue  as 
instructor  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry. 

Firman  E.  Bear,  '08,  M.  Sc.  '10,  has 
severed  his  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity. Professor  Bear  will  spend  the 
year  at  the  University  of  "Wisconsin 
where  he  will  take  his  Doctor's  Degree. 
He  will  then  go  to  West  Virginia  where 


he  will  be  at  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Soil  Fertility. 

John  Marsh  Cadwallader,  '10,  of 
Stillwater,  Okla.,  spent  a  few  days  on 
the  campus  renewing  old  acquaintances 
during  August.  Mr.  Cadwallader  was 
with  the  Dairy  Department  of  Ohio 
State  University  during  1910-11.  Af- 
ter a  year  here  he  took  his  present  po- 
sition in  Oklahoma  State  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College. 

Frank  Edward  Rinehart,  '10,  has  giv- 
en up  the  dairy  work  in  which  he  was 
engaged  in  Idaho  and  has  taken  up 
Animal  Husbandry  work  in  the  same 
state. 

George  Worman,  '12,  and  Miss  Ethel 
Smiley,  Dom.  Sci.  '12,  were  married  in 
July.  Mr.  Worman  is  at  present  em- 
ployed in  the  animal  food  department 
of  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Jeffries,  M.  Sc.  '13,  is  connected 
with  the  Extension  Department  of  West 
Virginia  Agricultural  College  and  will 
be  Asst.  Prof,  in  Horticulture  during 
the  coming  year. 

Arthur  Brookly,  '12,  has  charge  of 
Agricultural  work  at  Adrian,  Minn. 

Frank  McFarland,  '12,  was  connected 
with  the  Botany  Department  of  Ken- 
tucky University  last  year. 

Paul  Gearhart,  '13,  is  employed  in 
the  Agronomy  Department  of  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  at  Wooster. 

J.  C.  Hedges,  '12,  is  manager  of  a 
creamery  at  New  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  C.  Ebright,  Ex.  '08,  '09,  lives  on 
a  farm  near  Shreve,  Ohio.  Mr.  Ebright 
is  a  breeder  of  fancy  Berkshires. 

L.  L.  Hellar,  '12,  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Animal  Husbandry,  has 
been  traveling  for  the  interest  of  that 
department  in  the  south. 

George  Dix,  a  special  student,  '09,  '10, 
is  a  breeder  of  Percheron  horses  near 
Delaware,  Ohir , 
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CURRENT  AGRICULTURAL 
LITERATURE 


COMMENTS  AND  CRITICISMS  ON 
CONTEMPORARY  CONTRIBUTIONS 


Prof.  Henry  W.  Vaughan  is  being 
much  sought  after  as  a  writer  by  the 
live  stock  and  agricultural  papers. 
During  the  past  summer  he  has  written 
considerable  for  the  Breeder's  Gazette, 
principally  on  various  phases  of  breed- 
ing. His  articles  are  full  of  thought. 
They  are  clear,  concise  and  direct. 
Prof.  Vaughan  also  has  been  hitting  at 
some  of  the  old  but  foolish  notions  re- 
garding breeding,  sex  inheritance,  etc. 
Hence  he  has  stirred  up  quite  a  bit  of 
discussion  in  the  live  stock  papers. 


Alfalfa,  Queen  of  the  Corn  Belt,  was 

very  abl^^  handled  by  Grlenn  G.  Hayes 
in  the  August  number  of  Better  Farm- 
ing. This  old  yet  ever  new  and  inter- 
esting subject  was  treated  fully  by  Mr. 
Hayes  in  all  of  its  phases  —  including 
preparation  of  seed  bed,  sowing,  har- 
vesting, feeding,  etc.  Mr.  Hayes  was 
formerly  Business  Manager  of  The 
Agricultural  Student.  He  is  now  Man- 
aging Editor  of  Better  Farming. 


The  Mission  of  the  County  Experi- 
ment Farm  is  the  subject  of  a  timely 
article  by  Chas.  Mclntire  in  the  Aug.  9 
issue  of  The  Ohio  Farmer.  Mr.  Mcln- 
tire is  in  charge  of  the  western  division 
of  the  Ohio  County  Experiment  Farms 
-and  certainly  is  well  qualified  to  state 
the  real  mission  of  the  County  Farms. 
He  tells  of  the  work  of  the  County  Ex- 
periment Farms,  what  they  are  doing, 
and  what  they  hope  to  do  in  the  future. 
Eead  it. 


The  Farmer's  Guide,  published  at 
Huntington,  Ind  ,  has  taken  on  a  new 
lease  of  life  since  Mr.  T.  L.  Wheeler, 
former  Extension  Editor,  has  become  its 
Editor.  Mr.  "Wheeler  is  constantly  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  paper,  both 
from  the  point  of  make-up  and  in  the 
quality  of  reading  material. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  be- 
ginning with  August  2  number,  has  a 
series  of  Silo  articles.  They  call  them 
"The  Truth  About  Silos."  Read  them 
and  then  reflect.  They  are  worth  study- 
ing now  when  we  hear  so  much  about 
the  silo  question. 


The  American  Book  Company  has 

prepared  a  new  Webster's  secondary- 
school  dictionary.  It  is  an  up-to-date 
book  of  convenient  size  and  well  adapt- 
ed to  student  use.    Price,  $1.50. 


Conley's  Nutrition  and  Diet.  By  Em- 
ma C'onley,  Director  of  Domestic  Sci- 
ence, State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh, 
Wis.  This  volume  for  secondary  schools 
is  devoted  largely  to  a  study  of  foods — 
their  composition,  structure,  nutritive 
value,  digestibility,  and  place  in  the  diet 
— showing  the  particular  foods  which 
contain  the  various  elements  needed  by 
the  human  body.  The  composition  and 
functions  of  the  human  body  are  first 
taken  up,  followed  by  a  classification 
of  foods  according  to  their  elements ; 
digestion ;  the  nutritive  and  fuel  value 
of  foods — digestibility;   the  practical 
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value  of  balanced  meals;  suggestions 
for  the  planning  of  meals;  and  many 
specimen  menus,  with  tables  showing 
the  quantity  of  food  required  for  each 
person  and  the  amount  of  each  element 
contained  in  each  food.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  book,  foods  are  taken  up  at 


greater  length  in  groups.  Their  compo- 
sition and  structure,  nutritive  value,  di- 
gestibility, the  effect  produced  by  heat, 
and  place  in  the  diet,  are  brought  out  in 
a  very  helpful  manner.  American  Book 
Co.    Price,  60  cents,  cloth. 


Praise  to  G-od — ^the  God  of  harvests — and  to  Him  whose 
cattle  are  on  a  thousand  hills.  Let  us  go  out  and  rejoice 
amid  the  sunshine,  and  the  wheat  stooping  to  the  sickle  and 
the  barley  to  the  scythe,  and  the  certain  assurance  that  the 
loaf  never  was  cheaper  than  it  shall  be  within  the  next  six 
months,  never  the  heart  of  labor  more  strengthened  with 
abundance.  — William  Howitt. 
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Secondary  Agriculture 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Agricultural  Education  in  High  and  Common  Schools 


Once  again  we  resume  our  school 
work  for  the  year.  The  summer  has 
passed  rapidly  and  soon  the  bell  will 
call  us  back  to  our  studies,  to  our  ex- 
periments— and  may  they  be  pleasant 
days  that  are  before  us.  Many  of  the 
teachers  of  the  state  have  been  con- 
ducting experiments  during  the  sum 
mer  and  they  found  it  very  profitable 
and  interesting.  Thej^  are  facing  the 
new  year's  work  with  increased  knowl- 
edge and  zeal.  Many  are  the  plans 
they  have  made.  It  will  take  time  and 
patience  to  carrj^  them  all  to  fruition 
but  better  to  plan  too  much  than  not 
to  plan  anything  at  all. 


Plan  your  Avork  so  that  it  comes  log- 
ically^— the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time. 


Dont  forget  the  field  trips  during  the 
first  few  weeks  of  school.  Better  take 
j^our  trips  early  and  do  the  class  work 
later.  Anyway  the  pupils  are  not  feel- 
ing like  being  confined  too  closely. 


Many  of  the  High  Schools  are  having 
their  fall  Exhibitions  and  Fairs.  Are 
you?    "Why  not? 


The  Extension  Department  is  always 
willing  to  help  the  High  Schools  and 
Grade  Schools  in  any  of  their  Fairs  or 
Agricultural  work.  Write  to  them. 
They  have  both  men  and  women  who 
are  very  much  interested  in  you  and 
your  work. 


Is  there  a  Boys'  Judging  Contest  at 
the  County  or  Local  Fair  this  year?  If 
not,  resolve  right  now  that  there  shall 
be  one  next  year.  There  are  at  least 
ten  Boys'  Judging  Contests  this  fall. 
Better  arrange  for  a  contest  during  the 
fall  and  winter  at  the  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute. 


A  teacher  of  Agriculture  tells  us  of 
the  following  incident  which  occurred 
in  his  class : 

One  of  the  brightest  boys  in  the  class 
appeared  one  morning  without  his  usu- 
al faultless  lesson.  Not  a  word  of  the 
text  did  he  seem  to  have  read.  Finall}' 
the  teacher  in  desperation  said:  "Well, 
Thomas !  You  don 't  know  your  lesson 
at  all  this  morning.  What's  the  mat- 
ter?" 

"I  couldn't  help  it,"  replied  Thomas, 
disconsolately,  "My  father  sat  up  till 
eleven  o'clock  last  night  reading  my 
book  and  he  wouldn't  let  me  have  it." 


Did  you  ever  notice  the  amount  of 
printed  space  given  in  our  daily  news- 
papers, in  our  magazines  and  period- 
icals to  a  discussion  of  Agricultural 
Problems?  Even  a  large  percentage 
of  the  daiij  cartoons  deal  with  some 
phase  of  country  life.  Recently  there 
appeared  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch  a 
series  of  articles  by  S.  K.  Mordis  on 
"What  is  the  Matter  with  Our  Country 
Schools?''  The  newspaper  is  the  mir- 
ror of  public  thought  and  it  deals  with 
problems  that  interest  the  people  as  a 
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whole.  The  Rural  School  problem  and 
the  problem  of  Agricultural  Education 
is  now  well  started  on  the  way  to  a 
final  solution.  We  think  it  is  quite  sig- 
nificant— a  herald  of  a  new  era — when 
a  newspaper  gets  away  from  the  sen- 
sational and  devotes  pages  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Rural  School  Problem. 


Agriculture  is  the  basis  of  all  indus- 
try. It  is  essential  that  the  boys  and 
girls  of  our  large  cities  be  taught  agri- 
culture even  though  they  do  not  take 
up  that  line  of  work,  for  they  must  be 
in  sympathy  with  their  country  cousins. 
Perfect  understanding  between  the  city 
man  and  country  man  will  bring  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  to  both. 

In  the  country  and  town  schools  the 
study  of  agriculture  and  domestic  sci- 
ence should  be  even  more  emphasized 
than  in  the  city.  The  unruralized  high 
school  in  a  rural  environment  is  a  bar- 
rier to  effective  progress  in  that  com- 
munity. Not  more  Greek  and  Latin  is 
needed,  but  a  genuine  interest  in  nature 
and  nature's  products.  If  the  commu- 
nity would  become  interested  in  their 
schools  and  co-operate  vv^ith  their  teach- 
ers much  could  be  done  to  ruralize  the 
high  school.  Samples  of  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  apples,  plums,  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
etc.,  might  be  brought  to  the  high 
school  to  increase  interest  in  proper 
farming  and  gardening  methods  and  to 
fill  the  younger  generation  with  ambi- 
tion along  agricultural  lines.  Then  we 
will  have  the  ruralized  high  school, 
which  will  be  performing  a  positive  ser- 
vice to  its  community  and  will  be  train- 
ing up  men  and  women  for  a  larger  and 
more  useful  citizenship. 


A  publication  is  available  on  ''How 
to  Prepare  Forestry  Exhibits  for  Pub- 
lic Schools."  Write  to  the  Experiment 
Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 


TREE  PLANTING  ON  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 

By  Edmund  Secrest. 
Since  the  law  relative  to  the  teach- 
ing of  agriculture  in  the  public  schools 
of  Ohio  has  become  effective  the  Ex- 
periment Station  has  received  numer- 
ous requests  from  teachers  and  super- 
intendents for  information  in  regard 
to  forestry.  Especially  have  these  re- 
quests touched  upon  the  matter  of  trees 
for  planting  on  school  grounds  and  ex- 
hibits of  wood  and  herbarium  speci- 
mens. 

The  Station  is  prepared  to  distribute 
seedling  trees  to  high  schools  and  cen- 
tralized schools  in  accordance  with  cer- 
tain restrictions  regarding  their  care 
and  disposition.  This  work  is  intended 
to  be  educational,  in  that  it  shall  em- 
brace as  many  operations  as  practica- 
ble, from  the  growing  of  the  seedling 
to  the  final  operation  of  transplanting 
in  permanent  location.  The  Station 
will  not  distribute  trees  of  proper  size 
for  transplanting.  In  the  case  of  ever- 
green or  coniferous  species,  one  or  two 
year  old  seedlings  will  be  available ; 
likewise  certain  hardwoods,  such  as 
oak,  yellow  poplar,  maple,  etc  of  one 
year's  growth  may  be  had.  It  will  be 
necessary  therefore  that  the  schools 
wishing  trees  shall  provide  suitable 
nursery  areas  in  which  they  may  be 
grown  to  transplant  size.  A  space  ap- 
proximately one  rod  square  will  amply 
support  four  hundred  trees  in  nursery 
rows  until  they  are  large  enough  to 
transplant.  It  is  necessary  that  they  be 
given  proper  culture  during  the  nursery 
stage.  This  work  can  be  done  by  the 
pupils.  Where  sufficient  space  on  the 
school  grounds  is  available  the  opera- 
tions may  be  carried  still  further  than 
the  nursery  stage  and  the  mere  trans- 
planting of  individual  shade  or  orna- 
mental specimens.    A  dozen  or  more 
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trees  may  be  planted  in  groups  or  plots, 
and  thus  demonstrate  forestry  value 
of  the  species,  as  well  as  the  ornament- 
al.   This  scheme  is  being  carried  out 


by  a  centralized  school  under  the  Sta- 
tion's direction,  and  is  one  in  which 
much  good  to  forestr}^  in  general  will 
result,  besides  the  educational  value  to 
the  pupils. 


The  first  regular  High  School  Agricultural  Labratory  built  in  the 
State.  Built  at  Yernon  Centralized  School,  Trumbull  Couuty,  Ohio,  iu 
1907,  by  J.  E.  Boetticher  and  students.  This  assertion  is  based  on  the 
authority  of  the  state  school  inspector  at  that  time.  Mr.  Boetticher  is 
at  present  a  teacher  of  agriculture  in  Wooster  High  School,  a  school 
noted  for  its  agricultural  department.  Mr.  Boetticher  is  an  ex-student 
of  the  Ohio  State  University. 
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OHIO  BIRD  STUDY. 

A  certain  teacher  of  the  sixth  grade 
in  one  of  our  small  Ohio  cities  has  been 
devoting  a  little  time  each  day  to  the 
study  of  birds.  Under  her  guidance 
all  the  pupils  have  become  enthusiastic 
bird  lovers  and  their  attitude  toward 
birds  has  been — in  many  cases — com- 
pletely revolutionized.  A  prize  was  of- 
fered to  the  one  who  was  able  to  see 
and  identify  the  largest  number  of 
birds.  A  record  was  kept  by  each  one 
of  the  time  and  place  the  bird  was 
seen.  The  winner  of  the  prize — a  girl 
— identified  103  birds.  In  her  own 
neighborhood  this  girl  is  an  authority 
on  birds,  and  every  time  a  new  bird  is 
seen  she  is  asked  its  name.  She  has 
two  brothers  in  college  and  even  they 
come  to  her  for  information  concern- 
ing birds,  although  they  are  supposed 
to  know  all  about  nature  and  nature 
study. 

This  is  a  brief  account  of  what  one 
teacher  has  been  doing  with  bird  study 
and  the  striking  results  in  the  life  of 
one  little  girl.  All  the  other  pupils 
were  just  as  interested  as  the  winner 
of  the  contest,  thus  proving  that  this 
one  instance  was  not  a  sporadic  success. 

Almost  any  teacher  can  be  just  as 
successful  in  this  line  of  w^ork.  The 
pupils  respond  readily  to  any  sugges- 
tions regarding  birds,  in  fact,  many  of 
them  are  deeply  interested  in  birds 
even  before  the  teacher  has  mentioned 
the  subject,  and  already  know  with 
Whittier's  "Barefoot  Boy": 

"How  the  robin  feeds  her  young. 

How  the  oriole's  nest  is  hung." 

But  yet  many  others  need  be  awak- 
ened to  the  joy  of  being  on  intimate 
terms  with  birds,  and  to  the  necessity 
of  protecting  our  feathered  friends. 

All  the  equipment  necessary  is  a  bird 
guide.  Chester  K.  Reeds  "Land  Birds 
East  of  the  Rockies"  will  be  very  ex- 


cellent for  purposes  of  identification. 
This  is  a  small  book  that  can  be  ob- 
tained for  a  very  reasonable  price.  It 
can  readily  be  carried  in  the  pocket 
and  contains  over  200  colored  plates  of 
birds  with  their  corresponding  descrip- 
tions. Bulletin  No.  250,  of  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Wooster,  Ohio,  on  "Some  Ohio  Birds," 
contains  a  very  complete  list,  with  de- 
scriptions of  all  land  birds  found  in 
the  state.  Many  other  more  expensive 
bird  guides  may  be  purchased,  but  the 
two  will  be  found  very  satisfactory. 

One  of  the  worst  enemies  the  birds 
have  is  the  small  boy — ^the  boy  who  has 
not  been  taught  to  love  and  protect 
them.  The  writer  well  remembers  how 
the  boys  of  his  neighborhood  used  to 
make  collections  of  bird  eggs.  Each 
boy  had  his  own  private  collection  and 
sometimes  as  many  as  50  or  75  eggs 
were  in  his  possession.  They  had  a 
vague  notion  that  the  eggs  might  be 
used  for  "scientific  purposes,"  or  that 
they  might  be  sold  and  somehow  bring 
a  fortune  to  the  owner.  By  means  of 
these  egg  collections  and  the  air  gun 
the  boys  did  enormous  damage  among 
the  birds  of  the  community.  And  they 
were  not  to  be  held  responsible,  for 
they  were  not  taught  any  better. 

All  of  our  high  and  common  schools 
are  equipped  for  manual  training.  A 
very  interesting  and  useful  exercise 
would  be  the  building  of  bird  houses. 
Some  of  our  manual  training  depart- 
ments have  already  been  doing  this. 
Boys  will  be  very  eager  to  build  small 
homes  for  birds  and  they  may  design 
either  a  plain  or  a  very  elaborate  struc- 
ture. Wrens,  chickadees,  and  bluebirds 
will  build  in  such  houses.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  place  the  homes  out  of 
reach  of  cats  and  to  make  the  door  so 
small  that  only  the  owner  of  the  house 
may  enter  and   thus   the  pestiferous 
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English  sparrow  may  be  excluded. 
Purple  martins  like  to  build  in  the  open 
and  their  home  should  be  placed  15  to 
20  feet  above  the  ground  and  upon 
poles  firmly  fastened  at  the  bottom. 
The  martins  live  in  colonies  and  hence 
a  modern  bird  flat  should  be  provided 
for  them  with  many  stories,  each  con- 
taining several  homes.  The  sparrows 
persistently  try  to  drive  the  martins 
away,  but  if  a  strong  colony  is  estab- 
lished the  martins  will  be  able  to  pro- 
tect themselves. 

Our  native  American  birds  are  the 
most  valuable  asset  the  agriculturalist 
possesses.  Their  decrease  in  the  past 
few  years  has  caused  the  increase  of 


swarms  of  insect  enemies — the  like  of 
which  our  fathers  never  dreamed.  If 
our  birds  continue  to  decrease  and  are 
destroyed,  in  a  few  years  the  trees  will 
be  stripped  of  their  foliage  and  crops 
cannot  be  raised.  It  is  imperative  for 
us  all  that  our  native  birds  be  pro- 
tected. 

''The  greatest  stimulus  that  can  be 
given  to  bird  protection  is  the  proper 
training  of  school  children,"  says  Bul- 
letin No.  250.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
like  or  dislike  or  a  matter  of  opinion,, 
but  the  DUTY  of  every  Ohio  teacher 
to  train  our  boys  and  girls  to  appre- 
ciate the  economic  value  of  birds,  to 
study  their  habits  and  to  protect  and 
befriend  them  whenever  possible. 


THE  EESULT  OF  CAREFUL  STUDY,  TESTIIS'G,  AA'D  CULTiVATlA'G. 
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WITH  THE  BREEDER 

NOTES  OF  INTEREST  AMONG  THE  FLOCKS  AND  HERDS 


The  Animal  Husbandry  Department 
secured  a  very  desirable  cow  and  bull 
calf  at  the  D.  R.  Hanna  sale  of  Short 
Horns.  Euth  Rustic  and  a  calf  by  Vill- 
ager were  purchased.  The  calf  is  a  full 
brother  to  the  calf  that  topped  the 
Hanna  sale  one  year  ago  at  $1,000. 


How  some  fine  dairy  stock  can  be 
developed  under  ordinary  conditions 
is  shown  by  the  record  of  Lothian  Mag- 
gie De  Kol,  one  of  a  number  of  excel- 
lent Holstein  cows  owned  by  Alexan- 
der Watt  of  Novelty,  Geauga  County, 
Ohio.  At  six  months  she  has  produced 
16,633  pounds  of  milk,  a  record  for 
milk-production  which,  for  that  length 
of  time,  exceeds  that  of  Banostine  Belle 
De  Kol,  champion  cow  of  the  breed. 
Mr.  Watt  is  a  Scotchman,  who  by  his 
knowledge  of  pedigrees  and  good  feed- 
ing has  built  up  a  herd  of  high  pro- 
ducers upon  an  ordinary  farm.  If 
nothing  unforseen  happens  Lothian 
Maggie  De  Kol  will  have  made  an  ex- 
ceptional record  at  the  end  of  her 
yearly  test. 


A  unique  event  of  more  than  passing 
interest  occurred  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  Aug. 
12-16.  Professor  Jesse  Beery  of  Pleas- 
ant Hill,  Ohio,  gave  a  five  day  exhibi- 
tion of  his  methods  of  training  and 
handling  all  kinds  and  classes  of 
horses.  This  event  was  especially  given 
for  the  benefit  of  Professor  Beery 's 
students  of  which  he  has  30,000.  There 
were  more  than  10,000  of  them  present 


besides  thousands  of  other  visitors. 

The  entire  gamut  of  horse  nature 
and  habits  was  run  during  the  course 
of  exhibitions  and  Beery 's  system  of 
equine  psychology  and  method  of  tam- 
ing and  rendering  them  susceptible  to 
human  influence  was  explained  to  the 
large  audience  present.  Prof.  Beery  is 
one  of  the  most  noted  horse  trainers 
living  at  the  present  time. 


Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  will  be  given  in  premiums 
for  racing  alone  at  the  Panama  Expo- 
sition during  1915.  Four  stakes  for 
$20,000  each,  for  both  pacers  and  trot- 
ters, will  be  among  the  attractive  feat- 
ures at  the  Exposition.  These,  with  but 
two  exceptions,  will  be  the  richest 
stakes  ever  given  on  the  harness  turf. 

D.  0.  Lively  is  at  the  head  of  the  live 
stock  department  and  he  is  leaving 
nothing  undone  to  insure  the  success  of 
the  live  stock  side  of  the  Exposition. 


An  important  Ohio  transaction  in 
^ Shires  was  the  purchase  of  nine  stal- 
lidns  and  mares  by  H.  W.  Wilson,  of 
Fayette  Co.,  from  Donald  R.  Acklin,  of 
Wood  Co.  The  stallions  and  four  aged 
mares  had  been  selected  by  Mr.  Acklin 
as  the  foundation  of  a  stud  after  careful 
inspection  of  English  breeding  estab- 
lishments. Along  with  them  go  three 
yearling  colts  of  fine  type  and  breeding. 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  establishing  a  small  but  select  stud 
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of  Percherons  on  its  farm  in  Maryland. 
The  stnd  no^v  comprises  eighty-five 
mares  and  some  young  stock.  The  De- 
partment recently  purchased  the  Per- 
cheron  stallion,  Insolant,  a  tried  sire 
of  correct  individuality. 


New  Holstein  Record. 

Dan  Dimmick  &  Bro.,  of  Geauga  Co., 
continue  to  smash  world's  records.  This 
time  Maplecrest  Pontiac  Girl  comes  to 
the  front  with  a  new  record  of  21. lbs. 
of  butter  fat  at  8  months  after  calving. 
She  has  a  world's  record  as  a  4-year-old 
of  22.759.5  lbs.  milk.  Her  butter  fat 
record  of  889.18  lbs.  is  exceeded  only 
by  that  of  Daisy  Grace  De  Kol,  owned 
and  bred  on  the  same  farm. 


D.  P.  Plamia,  of  Ravenna,  closed  out 
his  entire  herd  at  Chicago,  July  29-30. 
He  is  going  to  make  a  change  in  farm- 
ing operations  and  this  necessitated  a 
dispersion  of  his  Short  Horns.  The  fact 
that  this  herd  has  given  to  the  breed 
so  many  prize  winning  show  animals  is 
evidence  of  their  value   and  superior 


breeding  The  average  price  was  $305 
for  105  head.  Villager  topped  the  sale 
at  $3,550. 


Carpenter  &  Ross,  of  Mansfield,  0., 
recently  sold  to  Dr.  Emery,  Eldora,  la., 
twenty  head  of  cows  and  heifers  mostly 
of  extra  good  breeding  and  outstand- 
ing merit.  They  include  some  of  the 
best  specimens  of  the  Scotch  families. 
With  them  went  Count  Avondale, 
brother  to  the  grand  champion,  Count 
Avon.   He  sold  for  $2,000. 


Mr.  0.  C.  Barber,  owner  of  the  Anna 
Dean  Farms  of  Barberton,  Ohio,  is  im- 
porting a  fine  bunch  of  Guernsey  cows 
and  heifers.  He  has  102  head  now  in 
quarantine  at  Athena,  N.  J.  They  will 
arrive  on  his  farms  about  Sept.  10.  Mr. 
Barber  now  has  the  largest  Guernsey 
herd  in  the  world  and  the  finest  test 
barn  that  has  ever  been  built. 


Governor  Cox  recently  purchasd  two 
fine  Guernsey  cows  from  Mr.  Baker's 
herd  at  Gates  Mills,  Ohio. 


THEY  KNOW  THEIE  MASTER'S  CALL. 
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September  News  Notes 


Visitors  to  the  Ohio  State  Fair  are 
cordially  invited  to  visit  the  University 
during  their  stay  in  Columbus.  Guides 
will  be  stationed  in  the  buildings  to  di- 
rect and  explain. 


Work  is  progressing  rapidly  on  the 
new  botany  and  zoology  building  which 
was  started  late  in  April.  Plans  for 
the  work  of  the  department  which  will 
occupy  this  building  include  the  mak- 
ing of  a  lake  in  the  natural  hollow  ad- 
joining, where  aquatic  plants  and  ani- 
mals can  be  raised  to  be  used  in  the 
laboratories.  The  state  archaeological 
building  at  the  University  entrance 
which  has  been  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction for  more  than  a  year  is  near- 
ing  completion  and  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  in  the  near  future. 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounces the  new  plan  of  publication 
work  of  that  Department.  There  has 
been  an  independent  series  of  bulletins 
and  circulars  in  each  of  the  thirteen 
publishing  Bureaus,  Divisions,  and  Of- 
fices of  the  Department.  These  have 
been  discontinued  and  will  be  super- 
seded by  the  Journal  of  Research  for 
printing  scientific  and  technical  mat- 
ter, and  by  a  Departmental  series  of 
bulletins,  written  in  popular  language 
for  selected  and  general  distribution. 
By  this  plan  the  confusion  that  has  re- 


sulted from  the  multiplicity  of  series 
of  publications  will  be  avoided,  and  the 
saving  of  a  considerable  sum  will  an- 
nually be  effected. 

The  series  of  Farmers'  Bulletins  will 
be  continued.  The  object  of  these  bull- 
etins is  to  tell  the  people  how  to  do  im- 
portant things.  The  bulletins  will  con- 
tain practical,  concise,  and  specific  and 
constructional  statements  with  regard 
to  matters  relating  to  farming,  stock 
raising,  fruit  growing,  etc.  Under  the 
new  plan  the  bulletins  will  be  reduced 
in  size  from  16  to  20  pages,  and  will 
deal  particularly  with  conditions  in  re- 
stricted sections,  rather  than  attempt, 
as  heretofore,  to  cover  the  entire  coun- 
try. Much  of  the  information  calling 
for  immediate  circulation  will  be  issued 
hereafter  in  the  form  of  statements  to 
the  press  instead  of  being  held  back  as 
heretofore  for  weeks  until  a  bulletin 
could  be  printed  and  issued. 


The  University  recently  purchased 
132  acres  just  west  of  the  main  portion 
of  the  farm.  This  will  make  between 
300  and  400  acres  of  farm  land  now 
under  cultivation.  This  is  the  fourth 
time  it  has  been  necessary  to  buy  land 
since  the  original  land  grant  in  1871. 


The  25th  Anniversary  of  C.  E. 
Thome's  directorship  at  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station  was  celebrated  at  Woos- 
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ter,  Ohio,  June  20.  It  was  a  great  day 
for  everyone  present.  The  speaking 
program  consisted  of  addresses  by  Dr. 
W.  I.  Chamberlain,  Gov.  Cox,  and  Pres. 
Thompson.  A.  P.  Sandles  introduced 
the  speakers.  A  banquet  was  held  in 
the  evening.  It  was  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  show  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  an  efficient  servant. 


Secy.  A.  P.  Sandles  is  now  securing 
films  of  Agricultural  scenes  to  be  shown 
at  next  winter's  farmers'  institutes 
There  will  also  be  some  photographic 
speeches  in  connection.  By  this  means 
the  farmer  will  be  able  to  hear  Pres. 
Wilson,  editors,  experts,  etc.,  ''speak" 
to  them  on  agriculture. 


Prof.  F.  R.  Marshall,  formerly  with 
the  Ohio  College  of  Agriculture  and 
last  year  with  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  to  have  charge  of  promotion 
work  relative  to  sheep  husbandry  with 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  He  will  assume  his  duties 
this  fall. 


The  trustees  of  Cornell  University 
have  finally  yielded  to  Dean  L.  H. 
Bailey's  repeated  request  that  his  res- 
ignation be  accepted.  Dr.  Bailey  has 
been  a  leader  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion and  progress  in  the  nation  for 
many  years  and  his  work  has  been  such 
as  to  gain  the  highest  esteem  and  re- 
spect of  the  public. 


ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY. 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Plumb  sailed 
Aug.  27  for  Europe  to  spend  a  year 
abroad.  They  land  at  Trieste,  Austria, 
and  w^ill  spend  much  time  at  the  stock 
shows  of  note  in  Europe.  Professor 
Plumb  will  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
pure  bred  stock  in  its  native  home.  He 
has  promised  to  write  for  various  mag- 


azines, including  The  Student.  So  we 
may  expect  to  hear  from  him  during 
the  year. 


What  is  considered  a  great  disap- 
pointment by  many  in  the  fact  that 
Prof.  H.  W.  Yaughan  will  not  be  back 
at  Ohio  State  this  year.  After  ar- 
rangements were  thought  completed 
Prof.  Vaughan  decided  not  to  accept 
the  position  tendered  him  as  acting 
head  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  De- 
partment. This  necessarily  called  for 
some  other  arrangements  and  it  result- 
ed finally  in  Prof.  Donald  J.  Kays  be- 
coming the  acting  head  of  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Department  during  Pro- 
fessor Plumb's  absence. 

Jas.  R.  Wiley,  '13,  of  Purdue,  has 
been  secured  as  instructor  in  the  De- 
partment. Mr.  Wiley  graduated  last 
June  and  comes  very  highly  recom- 
mended. We  cordially  welcome  Mr. 
Wiley  to  Ohio  State. 


The  Animal  Husbandry  Department 
will  have  some  of  the  best  stock  for 
class  room  work  this  year  that  they 
ever  had. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  DEPART- 
MENT. 

The  Old  Horticultural  Building  has 
been  torn  down  and  work  will  soon 
start  on  the  new  building  which  will 
occupy  the  site  of  the  one  torn  don. 
The  contract  calls  for  the  new  building 
to  be  completed  by  January  1,  1915. 
This  necessitates  making  other  arrange- 
ments for  the  department  for  the  pres- 
ent. The  class  work  will  be  done  in 
the  basement  of  Page  Hall  while  the 
office  of  the  department  will  be  on  the 
first  floor.  The  pomology  laboratory 
work  will  be  done  in  Page  Hall  and 
some  of  the  gardening  laboratory  work 
will  be  in  the  basement  of  Townshend 
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Hall.  Of  course  this  cripples  the  work 
moie  or  less  and  much  of  the  laborato- 
ry work  will  consist  of  trips  to  local 
gardens  and  orchards. 


C.  L.  Long  of  last  year's  class  will 
be  student  assistant  in  the  department 
this  year.  Mr.  Long  will  also  do  work 
on  his  Master's  Degree. 


The  University  gardens  have  done 
especially  well  the  present  season,  the 
crops  were  good  and  the  returns  there- 
from were  very  satisfactory. 


It  may  be  of  interst  to  many  to  know 
that  the  old  Horticultural  building  re- 
cently torn  down  formerly  served  as 
the  headquarters  for  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station  before  it  was  removed  to 
"Wooster. 


EXTENSION  DEPARTMENT. 

L.  P.  Bailey,  of  Tacoma,  will  assist 
in  the  dairy  work  at  the  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes during  the  coming  winter. 


Prof.  A.  B.  Graham  was  instructor 
at  the  Teachers'  Institutes  of  Trum- 
bull, Geauga  and  Stark  Counties  this 
fall. 


The  Farmers'  Week  was  so  success- 
ful last  year  that  it  will  be  repeated 
during  the  week  of  Feb.  2-6.  Those 
who  attended  last  year  pronounced  it 
one  of  the  best  and  most  profitable 
weeks  of  their  life.  The  Extension 
Department  is  planning  for  all  of  the 
good  things  of  last  year  and  a  number 
of  new  ones  besides.  It  is  planned  to 
have  some  outside  speakers  here  to  help 
the  regular  speakers  of  the  College. 

There  will  be  special  courses  for 
men,  women,  boys  and  girls  along  the 
lines  in  which  they  are  particularly^  in- 
terested with  trips  to  all  points  of  in- 


terest around  Columbus.  Persons  inter- 
ested should  write  to  Prof.  A.  B.  Gra- 
ham, Extension  Department,  Ohio  State 
University. 


Professors  McCall  and  Bachtell  will 
hold  about  70  Fertilizer  mixing  dem- 
onstrations during  August  and  Septem- 
ber. These  are  very  instructive  as  the 
instructor  goes  directly  to  the  farm 
and  is  thus  enabled  to  help  the  people 
of  each  community  solve  their  particu- 
lar problems  of  soil  fertility. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION 
SCHOOLS. 

The  following  are  the  1912-13  dates 
of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Schools 
and  the  counties  in  which  they  will  be 
held : 

Nov.  17,  1912— Portage. 
Nov.  24— Belmont,  Fayette,  Medina. 
Dec.  1 — Morgan,  Logan,  Stark. 
Dec.  8 — Fairfield,  Auglaize,  Noble. 
Dec.  15 — Guernsey,  Hardin,  Gallia. 
Dec.  29 — Columbiana,  Green,  Union. 
Jan.  5,  1913 — Lake,  Miami,  Montgom- 
ery. 

Jan.  12 — Williams,  Hancock,  Cham- 
paign. 

Jan.  19 — Fulton,  Allen,  Geauga. 
Jan.  26 — Harrison,  Ross,  Coshocton. 
Feb.  2 — ^Farmers'  Week  at  the  Uni- 
versity, 

Feb.  9 — Erie,  Clinton,  Defiance. 
Feb.  16 — Mercer,  Preble,  Clark. 
Feb.  23 — Holmes,  Seneca,  Wayne. 
March  2 — Sandusky,  Huron,  Ashta- 
bula. 

March  9— Washington,  Darke,  Ma- 
honing. 


"Suggestions  for  the  Dining  Room" 
is  the  title  of  the  June  number  of  the 
Extension  Bulletin.  Mabel  Miskimen 
and  Josephine  Mathews  have  produced 
one  of  the  very  best  bulletins  gotten  out 
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for  some  time.  The  subject  matter  is 
presented  in  a  clear  and  interesting 
manner  and  the  subject  is  one  of  vital 
importance  to  all  who  desire  to  know 
the  niceties  of  preparing  and  serving 
meals. 


The  September  number  of  the  Ex- 
tension Bulletin  will  be  written  by  M. 
A.  Bachtell  and  will  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject of  "Liming."  The  bulletin  will 
be  distributed  to  all  who  apply  for  it 
to  the  Extension  Department. 


The  Extension  Department  is  ever 
seeking  something  new  and  novel  yet 
helpful  for  the  farmers  of  the  state. 
This  time  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  Farm- 
ers' Fall  Festival.  Beginning  the  first 
of  October  several  two  day  sessions 
will  be  held  in  southern  Ohio  along  the 
Hocking  Valley  and  K.  &  M.  Kailroads. 
Professors  C'ruickshank  and  Palmer 
will  be  in  charge.  There  will  be  spe- 
cial talks  on  timely  subjects  relative  to 
conditions  in  southern  Ohio.  At  night 
there  will  be  lantern  slide  lectures. 
T'he  Department  will  also  send  the  Fair 
exhibit  so  that  farmers  can  see  what 
is  being  done  and  what  can  be  done 
Avith  their  soils  and  crops. 


Last  year  only  one  or  two  counties 
had  Boys'  Judging  Contests  for  boys 
under  16  years  in  connection  with  the 
local  fair.  This  year  ten  counties  will 
have  such  contests  and  several  very 
desirable  prizes  will  be  given  away.  At 
North  Randall  the  prize  is  a  two  hun- 
dred dollar  Jersey  cow.  Professor 
Palmer  has  charge  of  these  Judging 
Contests  assisted  by  Gilbert  Gusler  of 
the  Animal  Husbandry  Department  and 
Donald  Acklin  of  Perrysville. 

The  Counties  having  Boys'  Judging 
Contests  are  Ashtabula,  Coshocton, 
Defiance,  Delaware,  Forest  City  (North 


Randall),  Logan,  Seneca,  Shelby  and 
Wyandott. 


The  new  Chinese  republic  has  estab- 
lished a  department  of  agriculture  and 
forestry.  For  a  long  time  China  had 
been  pointed  out  as  the  most  backward 
nation  in  forest  work. 


Sam  Higginbottom,  Ag.  '10,  is  mak- 
ing fine  progress  at  Allahabad,  India. 
He  has  introduced  modern  agricultural 
methods  on  the  fertile  fields  of  that 
country  that  have  made  the  natives 
gaze  with  awe  and  wonder  at  him. 
Many  of  them  come  for  miles  to  see  the 
wonderful  crops  he  has  been  producing. 


TOWNSHEND  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

Do  you  want  to  be  an  orator  or  de- 
bater? Then  come  out  and  cultivate 
your  talent.  Get  into  the  game.  Be  a 
booster.  The  society  needs  you — maybe 
you  need  it.  Help  to  make  the  agri- 
culturist's literary  society  the  greatest 
on  the  campus.  Visitors  are  always 
welcomed. 


The  Dairy  Department  has  received 
a  special  appropriation  for  caii'ving  on 
advanced  Registry  work.  ]\Iiss  Nora 
Peck  will  have  direct  charge  of  this 
work. 


The  Dairy  Department  is  in  charge 
of  the  dairy  exhibit  in  the  Dairy  Build- 
ing at  the  State  Fair.  The  latest  ap- 
paratus and  best  method  of  handling 
dairy  products  are  being  demonstrated. 


AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

All  loyal  "Ags"  should  belong  to  the 
one  organization  representing  the 
whole  college.  Last  year  some  of  the 
leading  agriculturists  addressed  the 
society.  Watch  for  the  first  meeting 
and  be  there. 
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THE  DAIRY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Dairy  Department  is  installing  a 
new  De  Laval  Milk  Clarifier,  This  is 
another  step  in  the  production  of  pure 
market  milk.  The  Department  is  ar- 
ranging their  equipment  so  as  to  pas- 
teurize, clarify  and  separate  the  milk 
without  handling  it  at  all  by  hand. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

While  this  society  means  most  to  the 
students  of  Horticulture,  all  students 
in  the  college  are  invited  to  join.  It 
may  mean  as  much  to  you.    Try  it. 


Mr.  A.  E.  Smith,  of  the  Paulding 
County  Experiment  Farm,  took  charge 
of  the  University  Farm  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  Dean  Price's 
time  will  be  very  much  taken  up  with 
the  Agricultural  Commission,  he  will 
have  a  secretary  in  his  office.  Mr.  V.  C. 
Smith,  '12,  is  the  new  secretary. 


SADDLE  AND  SIRLOIN  CLUB. 

All  those  interested  in  Animal  Hus- 
bandry should  support  the  club  this 
year.  Each  spring  the  club  holds  a 
horse  show  which  has  met  with  great 
success  and  favor.  This  is  only  one  of 
the  great  features  of  the  club. 


Mr.  Thomas  D.  Phillips  has  been  man- 
aging the  University  Farm  since  Mr. 
Wheelock  accepted  his  position  in  Ar- 
kansas.  

Prof.  Vivian  has  returned  to  duty 
after  a  year's  tour  around  the  world. 
He  has  spent  this  time  in  studying  agri- 
cultural conditions  of  Europe  and  Asia 
with  a  view  of  seeing  their  problems  of 
soil  fertility.  He  also  spent  some  time 
at  Allahabad  Missionary  College  and 
Canton  Christian  College.  During  his 
travels  he  has  seen  the  extremes  of  agri- 
cultural conditions  and  has  taken  many 
pictures  of  foreign  scenes.  We  are  very 
glad,  indeed,  to  have  Prof.  Vivian  back 
with  us  once  more. 


ECONOMICAL  BUT  GOOD  ROADS  ARE  ESSENTIAL    TO    RURAL    PROSPERITY  —  AS- 
PHALT MAKES  AN  IDEAL  ROAD. 
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A  Moment  with  an  Important  Enterprise 


The  Ohio  State  University 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 


It  is  the  one  student  organization  which  exists  specifically  for  the 
moral  and  religious  help  of  all  men  of  the  Universit}" ;  and  endeavors 
to  enlist  them  in  unselfish  service. 

It  safeguards  character  by  bringing  about  the  co-operation  neces- 
sary to  overthrow  certain  dangerous  influences,  functions  and  practices. 

It  promotes  constructive  religious  work  in  co-operation  with  the 
Churches. 

It  uses  upwards  of  two  hundred  University  men  in  volunteer  ser- 
vice in  connection  with  the  Missions,  the  Associated  Charities  and  the 
Social  Settlements. 

It  performs  individual  student  help  as  follows : 

a.  Special  service  to  new  students  in  the  Fall. 

b.  Free  employment  bureau  which  has  secured  more 
than  $6000  worth  of  employment  the  past  year. 

c.  Special  help  to  men  Avho  are  losing  out  morally. 

It  conducts  special  social  functions  in  the  interest  of  the  students 
generally  or  of  particular  groups. 

It  co-operates  with  the  Church  and  all  other  uplifting  social  agen- 
cies of  the  city,  exerting  its  influence  from  the  center  of  the  Campus 
outward  to  meet  their  influences  bearing  inward  upon  the  student  bod}^ 
from  without. 

NOTE — ^The  last  year  was  the  best  year  in  the  history  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  It  is  the  students'  organization  and  stands  ready  to  help  him  at 
every  turn.  Every  new  man  coming  to  the  University  should  call  at 
the  offices  in  Ohio  Union  and  there  he  will  find  men  ready  to  help  him 
in  any  way  that  he  needs  help.  Men,  don't  be  afraid  to  stand  for  those 
things  you  stood  for  back  home.  You  will  find  many  men  here  stand- 
ing for  them — and  they  are  not  the  losers,  either. — Ed, 
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Our  Collegiate  Advertisers 

Fellow  Students,  let  us  show  our  appreciation  not  only  by  griving  these  firms  our  trade,  but  by 
boosting:  them  to  our  friends.  A  thousand  students  here  in  school  oug:ht  to  be  a  class  that  any  firm 
would  be  glad  to  get  their  goods  before.  Loolv  over  this  list  of  advertisers  and  do  your  business 
with  them,  at  the  same  time  mentioning  your  connection  with  "THE  STUDENT." 


SEASON  1913-1914. 

To  those  Avho  neglected  to  learn  to  dance 

Prof.  W.  J.  Rader's 

Academies  of  Dancing 

Will  organize  beginners'  classes  as  follows  : 
NEIL  AVE.  ACADE  .IY, 
G47  Neil  Ave.     Phones:    Auto  4431;  Main  (ii89. 
Will  organize  a  beginners'  class  Friday  evening.  September  12tli. 
7:30  o  clock.    First  lesson. 

HIGH  STKEET  ACADEiMY, 
1991/2  S.  High  St.    Phones:    Auto  3456;  31ain  5877. 
^i'^/MFII'f7lni^eii0W^  Will  organize  a  beginners'  class  Wednesday  evening.  September 

^  f  Kttli.  7:30  o'clock     First  lesson. 

iJ  yfilUAm^  llm^  STREET  ACADEMY, 

827  Oak  St.     Phone:  Auto  7105. 
Th<-  Academy  has  been  arranged  for  functions  of  all  sizes  and 
Danee  Correctly.  is  complete  in  every  respect. 

TUITION. 

Gentlemen,  per  term   of  10  lessons   .$4  00 

Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons   3  00 

Private  lessons,  $1.00  per  lesson;  six  lessons   .j  00 

The  Boston  taught  by  private  instruction. 

Private  lessons  can  be  had  afternoons  or  evenings. 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $1.00  per  week  until  paid. 

The  Waltz,  Two-Step,  Three-Step.  Columbus  Minuet  and  Itve-Waltz  taught  in  one  term. 
WINTER  PAVILION — Located  in  Neil  Ave.,  between  Goodale  St.  and  I'oplar  Ave.  C)p;'n 
Friday  and  Saturday  evenings.    Operated  on  Summer  Plan. 

Academies  and  Pavilion  can  be  secured  for  Private  Parties,  Club  Dances.  Frat?rn'ty  Il(;')s, 

etc. 


NO  BETTER  CLOTHES  THAN 

MENDEL'S 

 AT  ANY  PRICE  


Suits  made  and  guaranteed  to  fit,  from 
$18  to  $40. 

MENDEL,  The  Tailor 

545  NORTH  HIGH  ST. 
Few  Doors  South  of  Goodale  St. 


FRATERNITIES  AND  BOARDING  CLUBS 
Always  Find  Our 

Meats  and 
Groceries 

STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS 

ABERNATHY  BROS. 

1609  HIGHLAND  STREET 

Cits,  Phone  16504  Bell,  North  857 


The  College  Book  Store 

Agricultural  Books,  New  and  Second  Hand 

Please  mention  THE  AGIllCULTX'KAL  STUDENT  when  writinu"  advertisers. 
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ORR-KIEFER 


mv-Kufn  Btnim  Ola 

199-201  SOUTH  HIGH  STREET 

Artistic  Photography 


''Just  a  little  better  than  the  besf 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 


COLVMBVStO.    We  Frame  Pictures  of  all  kinds— RIGHT 


''Xever  put  off  'till  tomorrow,  the  shirt  von  should  change  today." 

Cleaning,  Pressing,  Repairing,  Tailoring 

''THE  STUDEXT  LAUXDEY"  caters  to  the  STUDEXT  trade  at  low  prices. 

Citz:.  8925  North  2832  : 


LOOK  FOR 

THIS  SIGN 


1534-N-HICH 


NINTH  AVE. 

AND  HIGH. 


=!  Clothes  may  not  make  the  man, 
but  they  help  a  lot  to  establish  him 

We  make  the  kind  of  Clothes  that  make  a  man 
feel  right.  The  Clothes  Avear  right  and  Satisfy 
because  onr  "kind"  of  Tailoring  makes  it  possible 


The  "So-Different"  Tailory 

C.  H.  BRADLEY,  Prop. 

Citizens  Phone  5395  "High.  Street  at  Tenth  Avenue 

ni — ^1 — ^1 — ^1 — ^1   ^1   ^ni    ^1   \m\  ir 
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HIGH  ST.  AND  EUCLID  AVE.,  5  Minutes'  Walk  from  O.  S.  U. 


To  the  Patrons  of  the  Euclid  Academy  of  Dancing: 

We  wish  to  make  the  following  announcement  for  the 
season  of  1913-14:  Opening  reception  Friday  evening,  Octo- 
ber 3rd,  and  every  Friday  thereafter. 

Will  organize  beginners'  class  Wednesday  evening,  Sep- 
tember 24:th,  and  Wednesday  evening,  October  1st,  7:30 
o'clock.  Tuition:  Gentlemen  per  term  of  10  lessons,  $4.00; 
Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons,  $3.00.  Tuition  can  be  paid 
$1.00  per  week  until  paid.  Business  and  Residence  Phones: 
Auto  8584;  Bell,  Main  1759. 


Private  lessons  cant  be  had  any  hour,  morning,  afternoon  or  evening. 

PRIVATE   LESSONS    $1.00 

GENTLEMEN,  PER  TERM  OF  7  LESSONS   $5.00 

LADIES,  PER  TERM  OF  6  LESSONS.  $4.00 

We  guarantee  to  teach  you  to  dance  in  one  term  of  private  or  class  lessons. 


Academy  can  be  secured  for  private  parties,  receptions,  club  dances 
and  card  parties.    No  extra  charge  for  card  tables. 

^^^^^  frol  %  J.  (^mvx 
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the  Whistle- 
Not  the  Echo 

Be  one  of  the  first  to  select  your  fall  boots. 

New,  nippy  styles  are  coming  in  each  week  and 
there's  class  to  every  pair.  English  bals  and 
bluchers  in  both  tan  and  black. 

PRICES 

*3.00  to  *6.00 

5ATES 

SHOE  EXPERT 

17  EAST  GAY  STREET 


BROSMER'S 

ICE  CREAM  PARLOR 

The  Place  to  Take  Your  Friends. 
We  Do  Catering. 
HIGH  ST.,  OPPOSITE  IITH  AVENUE 

EVERY 

Alumnus  & 
Ex-Student 

Student's  Headquarters 

should  be  a  regular  reader 
of  The  Agricultural  Stu- 
dent. You  surely  want  to 
know  of  the  growth  and 
changes  being  made  here. 

Come  in  and  get  acquainted. 

For  University  Information  ask 
''Frosty.'^ 

Kiler-Walters  Drug  Co. 

11th  AVE.  and  HIGH  ST. 
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The  College 
Book  Store 

We  Carry  an  Immense 
Stock  of 

Agricultural  Books. 

Veterinary  Books. 

Books  on  Dairying. 

Reference  Books  in  all  depart- 
ments of  Higher  Education. 

Largest  and  most  varied  stock 
of  new  and  second-hand  Col- 
lege Text  Books  in  the  U.  S. 

Headquarters  for  College  Sup- 
plies.    .      .      .  . 

Everything  the  Student  Needs 


15th  AYe.&  High  St. 

Opp.  the  University  Entrance 
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Jack  Earl 


Ben  Williams 


MEET  ME  AT  THE 


Varsity  Barber  Shop 

Cigar  Stand  and  Pool  Room 

The  Students'  Rallying  Place 
1585  NORTH  HIGH  ST.,  0pp.  E.  llth  Ave. 
Phone,  North  59. 


The  McDonald 


I  Hardware  Co. 


FIFTH  AVE.  AND  HIGH  ST. 


i 

S  are  always  pleased  to  do  business 

with  0.  S.  U.  bovs.  | 


 ^EKII^  


COLVMBVS.  OHIO. 


i  Restaurant 


MARZETTI 


I 


1548  N.  HIGH  ST. 

Headquarters  for  ^'Ohio  State"  Boys. 

STRICTLY  HOME  COOKING. 
FAMOUS  PORK  SANDWICH 
POOL. 


Neat  Dress  is  the  Signature 
of  Prosperity.  Let 

S.  BLOOM 

The  Tailor 

fit  you  with  a  fall  suit  and  overcoat. 


682  N.  HIGH  ST. 


Bell,  Main  599 


BLACKWOOD,  GREEN  &  CO. 


Hardware 

Furnaces,  Stoves  and  Kitchen 
Furnishing  Goods 
Slate  and  Metal  Roofing 

624  NORTH  HIGH  ST.,  Columbus,  0. 


SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

The 
Agricultural 
Student 

and  keep  in  touch  with  the 

Agricultural 
College 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Get  The  Best 

Special  to  all  Students  at  Ohio  State  :  The  New  Student  Foldei 
only  $3.50  per  dozen.   A  photo  of  the  best  style  and  strictly  up  to  date. 


COLUMBUS,0. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE,  STATE  &  HIGH  STS. 


THE  NEW  EDITION  OF 

Feeds  and  Feeding 

''THE  STOCKMAN'S  BIBLE" 
By  PROP.  W.  A.  HENRY 
THE  STANDARD  WORK  ON  FEEDING  OF  ALL  ANIMALS 

Knowledge  of  Feeds  Saves  Thousands  of  Dollars 

SPECIAL  OFFERS: 

Henry's  Feeds  and  Feeding..  ...Price,  $2.25 

Agricultural  Student,  one  year  Price,  $1.00 

$3.25 

Combination  Price   $2.50 

Breeder's  Gazette,  one  year  Price,  $1.75 

Agricultural  Student,  one  year  Price,  $1.00 

$2.75 

Combination  Price   $1.75 

The  Agricultural  Student  Publishing  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

NOTE — This  offer  for  Feeds  and  Feeding  does  not  apply  to  Students 
at  the  Ohio  Agricultural  College.   Book  sent  by  mail  postpaid. 


J>lease  ,lBe^tion  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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THIS  GOOD  SET  OF 

Agricultural 
Drawing  Instruments 


and  Drawing  Materials  will  help  you  do  good  work 

Every  Item  is  Guaranteed  Satisfactory  to  You. 


You  will  Need  the  Best  Fountain  Pen 

FOR  TAKING  NOTES  AND  WRITING  LETTERS. 

Get  a  PARKER  or  a  WATERMAN 


IT'S  M.  &  K.  for  an  "O"  BUTTON,  pennant 
for  your  room  or  souvenir  for  back  home 


Instnimens 
and  Men's 
Furnishings 


Maddox  &  Kilgore 


Men's 
Furnishings 

(No  Instruments) 


High  St.,  Opp.  E.  11th  Ave, 


TWO  STORES 


575  N.  High,  near  Goodale 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUBBNT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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THE  OLD  SAW 


"Don't  put  all  your  eggs  into  one  basket/' 

is  a  valuable  maxim,  especially  to  farmers.  The  great  damage  done 
to  the  Southern  farmer  by  an  occasional  shortage  in  the  cotton  crop 
has  been  largely  overcome  by  a  practical  application  of  the  above 
adage.  He  has  learned  to  plant  other  crops  in  addition  to  cotton.  Life 
insurance  is  the 

BASKET  THAT  HOLDS  THE  GOLDEN  EGG 

•f  protection.  It  protects  the  mortgage,  protects  the  accumulated 
savings,  protects  the  wife  and  children,  and  protects  old  age.  Life 
Insurance  is  more  than  protection.  It  is  the  best  means  of  saving ;  it  is 
one  of  life's  solid  comforts,  and  an  indispensable  necessity  of  the 
present  age.   Have  you  put  aside  the  golden  egg? 

INSURE  WITH  THE 

UNION  CENTRAL  of  Cincinnati 

Ohio's  Largest  Financial  Institution, 
Organized  in  1867. 
Assets  Over  $95,000,000. 
$70,000  in  mortgage  loans  on  first-class  farms. 
The  Union  Central  leads  the  field  in 

LOW  NET  COST 


For  cost  of  insurance  at  your  age  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  be- 
low : 

Lot  H.  Brown,  Mgr.,  The  Union  Central  Life  Ins.  Co., 
304-5  Hartman  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 

Dear  Sir — You  may  send  me  information  respecting  the  cost  of  a 

policy  for  $   I  assume  no  obligation  by  signing 

or  sending  this  resquest. 

Name   '.Date  of i birth.  

Address.  —  -  •  -  •  •  •  •  Occupation.  


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Maddox  &  Kilgore 

AGRICULTURAL  DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS  AND  MATERIALS 
HIGH  ST.,  OPP.  ELEVENTH  AVE. 
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Prominent  Live  Stock  Breeders 

These  men  solicit  your  trade.  They  have  a  reputation  for  honesty  and  square  dealing  and 
recommend  them  to  be  reliable  and  safe.    Mention  "THE  STUDENT"  when  you  write. 


:  JroUea  rlererorcis  :: 

\           Nothing  gone  but  ,  the  horns. 

Hampshires 

1                  The  Coming  Breed.                  |  \ 

\  Ashland  Stock  Farm 

■             Write  for  Information  to 

:  E.  FIELD  &  SON,     CAMDEN,  OHIO.  ',  \ 

ShroDshire  Sheen 

Bred  by 

W.  F.  Palmer  &  Son 

PATASKALA,  OHIO. 

We  have  some  extra  good  home  bred 
yearling  rams  and  ewes  bred  to  Im- 
ported Tanner  or  Butter  rams  which  we 
will  offer  at  reasonable  prices  for  fall 
delivery.  Come  and  look  over  our  flock, 
on  Newark  Traction  line,  near  Wagram 
Stop. 

Lake  View  Farm 

Hull  Bros.,  Props., 
PAINE  SVIIiLiE,  OHIO. 

Brown  Swiss  Cattle 

Please  mention  The  Agri- 
cultural Student  when 
writing  to  advertisers. 

When  in  need  of  Surgical  or  Veterinary  Instrnments  or  Hospital 
Supplies,  etc.,  do  not  forget  we  carry  a  full  and  complete  up-to-date  line. 
Catalogs  sent  FREE,  POSTPAID,  UPON  REQUEST. 

SHARP  &  SMITH 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

High  Grade  Surgical  and  Veterinary  Instruments 
and  Hospital  Supplies 

103  NORTH  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
2  Doors  North  of  Washington  St. 

Established  1844.  Incorporated  1904. 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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White- Stock  Farm 

CHEVIOT 
AND  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
FOR  SALE 

R.  &  W.  POSTLE,  CAMP  aMASE;  O. 


Choice  Pure  Bred  Live  Stoci< 

is  bred  by  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department  of  the 

Ohio  State  University 

We  breed  Percherons,  Clydesdales,  Hackneys,  Shorthorns,  Jerseys,  Holstein- 
Friesians,  Guernseys,  Shropshires,  Merinos,  Berkshires,  Duroc-Jerseys,  Large  York- 
shires and  some  others.    "We  often  have  surplus  stock  for  sale  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Address,  DEPAETMENT  OF  AXIMAL  HUSBAXDET, 

Ohio  State  L^niversitv.  Columbus.  Ohio, 


The 

Jersey 


The  Jersey  gives  richer  milk 
and  more  butter  than  any  other 
known  breed,  at  a  lower  keeping 
cost.  She  does  it  continuously  and 
persistently.  Her  milk  and  butter  bring 
better  prices  than  the  product  of  any 
other  dairy  breed.  That's  where  quality 
does  count.  Jersey  facts  free.  Write 
now.   We  have  no  cows  for  sale. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  Street,  New  York 


IVIinor's  Fluid 

A  GUARANTEED 

SNEEPANDHOGDIP  I 

1  ► 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you, 
write  us  direct. 


The  W.  E.  Minor  Disinfectant  Co. 

11  1519  Columbus  Ed.,  CLEVELAND,  O 


BOUND 

VOLUMES 


-OF- 


"The 
Student" 

We  can  furnish  complete 
copies  of  the  XIX  Volume 
(1912-13). 

Bound  in  Buckram.  . .  .  $1.25 
Bound  volume  and  one 

year's  subscription...  1.75 


All  orders  must  be  received 
before  October  1st. 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  11  I 


+++ 
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DUROC  JERSEYS 

The  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed  have  been  com- 
bined to  secure  large  growthy  individuals. 

RED  COLONEL 

the  noted  sire  of  foundation  stock  is  used  in  my  herd. 


BREEDING  STOCK 

of  foundation  quality 

—  FOR  SALE  — 

DR.  V.  E.  MICHAELS 

CLASS  '04  YELLOW  SPRINGS,  OHIO 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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At  Reasonable  Prices 


Gilts  Bred  for 
Fall  Farrow 


Some  of  the  choicest  in  individuality  and  breeding  ever  offered. 
They  have  real  size  and  prolificacy  and  are  backed  up  by  generations  of 
ancestors  selected  for  usefulness,  size  and  feeding  qualities.  Grand 
Champion  blood. 

SPRING  FARROWED  BOAR  AND  SOW  PIGS. 

Write  at  once  to 


WM.H.ROBBINS.Sp«? 


Cottonseed  Meal 

DIXIE  BRAND 

For  QUALITY  and  SERVICE  write  direct  to 
HUMPHREYS-GODWIN  CO.,  Memphis, Tenn. 


B 


EES  for  the  FARM 

Need  little  attention  and  pay  big  prof- 
its.   If  you  are  interested  in  them  send 
for  a  sample  copy  of  Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture.    Also  a  bee  supply  catalog. 
The  A.  I.  BOOT  Co.,  Box  391,  Medina,  O. 


Pure  Bred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

The  most  profitable  dairy  breed,  greatest  in 
size,  milk,  butter  fat,  and  in  vitality. 
Send    for    FBEE    Illustrated  Descriptive 
Booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Asso.,  F.  L.  Houghton, 
See'y.  Box  154.  Brattleboro.  Vt. 


Subscribe  for  The  Agricultural  Student 

Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Lagonda  View  Farm 

EDWARD  H.  MICHLE,  Prop., 
SPRINaFIELD,  0. 

DUROCS-RAMBOUILLETS-JERSEYS 

FOR  SALE 

Descendants  of  the  famous  sire,  GOOD  E  NUFF  AGAIN,  ''The 
Duroc  Wonder." 

Spring  Lambs,  excellent  individuals,  from  our  prize-winning  flock. 

"LIKE  BEGETS  LIKE" 


WHEN  IT'S 

ILLUSTRATIONS 
or  ENGRA  VINGS 


of  any  kind 
see  or  write 


Bucher  Engraving  Co. 

8OV2  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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Buy  from  the  Manufacturers 

  HIGH  GRADE  

Veterinary  Surgical  Instruments 

2  oz.  N.  P.  Dose  Syringe.  .  $1.25 

Per  1  doz.,  $5.50 ;  doz   10.00 

Dehorners,  $6.50  to   14.00 

Impregnators,  $2.50  to   6.00 

Fig.  2031.                        Capon  Sets,  $1.50  to .....  .  3.50 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  Special  Cash  Prices. 

HAUSSMANN  &  DUNN  CO. 

TEXT  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES 
708  S.  CLARK  ST.  CHICAGO 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


Shepard  &  Osbun 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


Breeders  of  Poland 
 China  Hogs  

STOCK  BRED  FROM  THE  TWO  GREAT  SIRES, 
SENTINEL  AND  WHIRLWIND. 
BOTH  ARE  SIRES  OF  GRAND  CHAMPIONS 

Visitors  Always  Welcome 

WRITE  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 
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What  Is  an  Acre  of  Farm 
Land  Worth 

that  for  seven  years  produced  5  tons  of  alfalfa  per  acre ;  that  the  next 
year  produced  20  tons  of  silage  per  acre ;  the  next  year  produced  115 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre ;  the  next  year  produced  88^  bushels  of  oats 
per  acre,  and  the  next  year  produced  52  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre? 

This  Land  Is  Worth  $500  per  Acre 

It  will  pay  current  interest  on  that  amount  after  paying  for  all 
labor,  taxes  and  the  maintenance  of  its  present  fertility. 

These  crops  were  produced  by  Frank  I.  Mann,  of  Illinois,  on  ordi- 
nary prairie  land,  and  here  is  his  method,  given  in  his  own  words : 

''On  Bois  d'Arc  Farm  during  the  last  thirty  years  there  have  been 
tried  many  of  the  different  practices  that  have  been  recommended  for 
increasing  yields,  and  no  great  increase  above  the  usual  yields  was 
ever  secured  because  of  any  of  them.  Never  until  the  soil  was  given 
intellig'ent  treatment  with  reference  to  feeding  the  crop  were  largely 
increased  yields  secured. 

"The  plan  established  was  to  apply  1,000  pounds  of  ground  raw 
rock  phosphate  per  acre  once  for  each  four-year  rotation ;  the  applica- 
tion to  be  made  to  the  clover  field  before  it  was  plowed  in  the  fall." 

Thousands  of  farmers  in  37  states  have  adopted  this  system  of 
farming,  and  are  rapidly  increasing  the  value  of  their  land  and  the 
size  of  their  bank  account. 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  investigate  this  method.  It  will  cost  you 
$1  per  acre  per  year  to  adopt  it.  If  you  would  be  willing  to  spend  this 
amount  to  double  the  value  of  your  land  in  ten  years  or  less,  write  us 
for  particulars  and  for  prices  on 

-44- 

g  ^ ^Daybreak''  Ground  Rock  Phosphate 

Ground  95%  through  a  10,000-mesh  screen.  Guaranteed  to  contain 
a  minimum  of  13%  Phosphorus  (equal  to  29f  %  Phosphoric  Acid.) 


FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Ground  Rock  Department  Box  A,  Columbia,  Tenn.  II 
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The  "SIMPLEX"  Link  Blade 

Cream  Separator 


Improved  Design 


LIGHTEST  RUNNINGe 

LARGEST  CAPACITIES. 

CLOSEST  SKIMMING. 

The  Only  Practical  Large  Capacity  Separator 

500  lbs  $75.00        900  lbs  $  90.00 

700  lbs          80.00       1100  lbs   100.00 

D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO. 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Creamery,  Cheese  Factory 

and  Dairy  Apparatus  and  Supplies. 
Also,  B-L-K  COW  MILKING  MACHINES. 


The  Agricultural  Student  and  The 
Breeders'  Gazette  one  year 
for  $1.75 


It  makes  no  difference  what  your  seeding-  conditions  are.  yon  can  rely 
on  the  Snperior  to  do  that  worli  as  it  should  be  done.  Superior  Drills  ar-? 
sold  under  a  warranty  that  absolutely  protect.s  the  purchaser.  Send  f.-r 
the  Superior  Catalogue.  Head  it  carefully  and  then  go  to  your  local  de:i!ei 
and  insist  on  seeing  the  Superior  Drill. 


The  American \Se.e^din<3  /IaChine  Co.  'NcoRPOf^^TEP 
 Springfield,  Ohio,  U.3.A.  


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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STATE 
PHOSPHATE 


GROUND 

PHOSPHATE 
ROCK 


"prairie  STATE" 

MEANS  QUALITY 

Our  business  is  exclusively  the  production  of  ground  Phosphate 
Eock. 

We  are  not  manufacturers  of  Chemical  Fertilizers,  with  a  ''ground 
rock  branch,  or  department." 

Our  high  grade  rock  is  not  sorted  out. 

The  entire  output  of  our  mines  goes  direct  to  the  consumer. 

We  deliver  the  absolute  maximum,  of  quality,  at  the  lowest  price 
you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Buy  it  by  the  POUND  of  PHOSPHORUS ;  not  by  the  ton  of  ma- 
terial. 

QUALITY,  NOT  PRICE,  IS  ECONOMY. 


PRAIRIE  STATE  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

(The  Natural  Phosphate  Co.) 
Monadnock  Block,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers 
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The  Farmers 
Fertilizer  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Acid  Phosphate,  Complete 
Feltilizers  and  Animal 
Tankage 

Importers  of 

Muriate  and  Sulphate  of 
Potash,  Kainit  and 
Nitrate  of  Soda 

Our  plant  is  modern  and  our  shipping  facili- 
ties unsurpassed.  Write  us  for  prices  on  your 
requirements  for  mixed  goods  or  materials. 

C.  B.  YOUNG,  General  Manager, 
Class  '05. 

Factory  and  Offices,  Windsor  Avenue  and 
Penna  R.  R. 

Three-quarters  of  a  Mile  Directly  East  of  the 
Ohio  State  Fair  Grounds. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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Ohio  State 
University 

COMPRISES  SEVEN  COLLEGES 

The  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  College  of  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science. 

The  College  of  Education. 

The  College  of  Engineering. 

The  College  of  Law. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy. 

The  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Bulletins  describing  the  work  of  these  Colleges  will  be  sent  on 

request. 


The  College  of 
Agriculture 

OFFERS  EIGHT  DISTINCT  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

1.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Agriculture. 

2.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Horticulture. 

3.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Forestry. 

4.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Domestic  Science. 

5.  A  Two  Year  Course  in  Agriculture. 

6.  A  Two  Year  Course  in  Horticulture. 

7.  A  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture. 

8.  A  Winter  Course  in  Dairying. 

For  Bulletins  describing  these  Courses  or  other  information  in 
regard  to  them,  Address 

H.  C.  Price,  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ohio  State  Universily 
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Wheat  and  Clover 

Many  farmers  stick  to  wheat  raising 
mainly  because  clover  follows  it  in  the  rotation. 
But  why  not  get  the  best  possible  out  of  both  crops  ? 
No  crop  returns  better  profit  for  the  right  fertilizer 
than  wheat. 

What  is  the  right  fertilizer?  That  depends  on  the  soil  and 
on  what  fi^^rtilizer  you  have  used  on  it.  The  longer  you  have 
used  phosphate  the  sooner  it  will  pay  you  to  balance  it  with 

POTASH 

Insist  on  your  wheat  fertilizer  containing  6  to  8  per  cent,  of 

Potash.    Potash  Pays  on  both  wheat  and  clover. 

[f  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Potash,  write  ns  for  price?,  nnming 
Quantity  needed,  and  ask  for  our  lrc>-  book,  "Fall  Ffrtilizers."  It 
will  show  you  how  to  save  money  and  increase  pro!:ts. 

German  Kali  Works,  Inc. 

42  Broadway,  New  York 
Monandock  Block,  Chicago,  III. 
Bank  &  Trnst  BIdg.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Whitney  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Empire  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  Agricultural  Student 

is  the  magazine  of  every  man  in  the  Agricultural 
College.   Are  you  giving  it  your  hearty  support? 


m 
m 


m 

9M 


II 


LIKE  THE  "ROCK  OF  GIBRALTAR'' 

— ''without  a  crack  anywhere  and  keeping  the  ensilage  perfectly, 
right  up  to  the  edge  all  around'" — this  is  the  statement  of  Mr. 
W.  E.  Spanu.  of  Shelbyville  "s  famous  ''Burr  Oak'  '  Farms,  while 
speaking  of  his 

Perfect  Reinforced  Cement  Silos 

storms,  wind  and  weather  cannot  destroy  "Perfect"  Silos. 
Made  of  everlasting  cement  blocks,  reinforced  with  wire  and  steel 
rods.  Absolutely  fireproof.  Guaranteed  not  to  crack.  Write  for 
illustrated,  descriptive  booklet  giving  the  opinions  of  leading- 
farmers  and  dairymen. 
REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED.       Write  for  terms  and  free  booklet. 

The  PERFECT  REINFORCED  CEMENT  SILO  &  CISTERN  CO. 

DELAWARE,  OHIO. 
General  Sales  Agents,  Hocking  Valley  Ensilage  Cutters. 
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ROSS 

STAVE 

SILOS 

With 
Hinged  Door 


ROSS 

SILO 
FILLING 

MACHINERY 
With  Blower 


We  are  ENGINEEES  in  the  line  of  equipping  Farms 
with  the  modern  method  of  FEEDING  SYSTEM. 

WE  do  business  on  the  basis  of  GOOD  QUALITY  giv- 
ing GOOD  SATISFACTION. 

To  all  those  interested  we  say,  find  out  what  the  EOSS 
SILOS  and  Machinery  means  to  you.  We  invite  detailed 
correspondence. 

Maniufactured  by 

THE  E. W.ROSS  CO., Springfield, 0. 

Established  1850 — 63  Years  of  Experience. 


Has  Your  Subscription  Expired? 

Do  not  neglect  to  renew  promptly;  this  will 
prevent  any  delay  in  receiving  your  paper. 


BUCKEYE 

GRAIN  drills; 


The  Buckeye 
a  wise  buy^^ 


BUCKEYE  DRILLS  have  many  ex- 
clusive features  to  be  had  on  no 
other  Drill  —  features  that  mean 
much  to  the  farmer.  It  is  the  only- 
drill  having  the  fertilizer  hopper  lined 
with  galvanized  metal ;  the  only  drill 
with  a  glass  cone  fertilizer  feed.  The 
Buckeye  is  the  only  drill  that  has  a 
nested  cone  gear  driver.  The  Buckeye 
is  the  drill  w^ith  an  absolute  force  feed 
that  will  sow  all  seeds  accurately  and 
put  them  in  the  ground  at  an  even 
depth.  Made  in  all  styles  and  sizes.  Go 
to  your  local  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing 
the  Buckeye  Drill.    Send  for  catalog. 

TTie^mencan  beecf/ncrMac/uneCo. 
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We  are  the  originators 
of  the  only  guarantee 
that  stands  the  test 
in  the  scales  of  justice 

Your  money,  including  any  trans- 
portation charges  you  may  have 
paid,  will  be  promptly  returned 
if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Chicago 
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MYERS  PUMPS  f?R"po'^tl 


Fig-.  1345       Fig.  1287       Fig.  1384        Fig.  1160 


Fig.  333 


Fig.  11.38 


WELL  PUMPS— Plain  or  Ratchet  Han- 
dle, Single  and  Double  Acting  Force  or 
Lift,   Hand  or  Windmill. 

HOUSE  AND  CISTERN  PUMPS— Plain 
or  Ratchet  Handle,  Single  or  Double  Act- 
ing, Force  or  Lift. 

PUMP  STANDS  — Plain  or  Ratchet 
Handle,  Force  or  Lift,  Hand  or  Windmill. 
For  Tubular  or  Other  Wells. 

HYDRO-PNEUMATIC   AIR  PUMPS— 

Hand  or  Power,  used  in  connection  with 
Pressure  Tanks  for  Private  Waterworks 
Systems. 

POWER  PUMPS  — Bulldozer  Power 
Pumps,  Working  Heads,  Pumping  Jacks, 
Etc.,  for  gas  engine  or  motor.    Large  or 


small  capacity — 320  to  7200  gallons  per 
hour. 

TANK  PUMPS— Plain  or  Ratchet  Han- 
dle for  Hand  use,  or  Back  Geared  for  Gaso- 
line Engine  when  desired. 

SPRAY  PUMPS— Bucket,  Barrel  and 
Knapsack  for  hand  use.  Large  capacity 
Power  Sprayers  for  Gasoline  Engines. 
Nozzles,  Hose  Fixtures,  Etc  . 

CYLINDERS — Brass  or  Brass  Lined 
with  Non-Corrosive  Glass  Valve  Seat. 
Power  Working  Barrels,  Etc. 

We  are  also  headquarters  for  the  famous 
Myers'  Hay  Unloading  Tools,  Myers' 
Stayon  Door  Hangers,  Etc. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to  us  for  cir- 
culars. 


r.  E.  MYERS  &  Bf^O.,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Ashland  Pump  and  Hay  Tool  Works, 


FAIRMONT 


The  NEW  Creamery  Company  in  Ohio 


THE  FA!R:..C. 


VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME. 

The  Highest  Price 
The  Quickest  Pay 

We  Paid  for  Butterfat: 
May — 31c;  June — 30c;  July  29c;  Aug. — 3  weeks  29c;  1  week,  30c 
1^         And  Always  CASH. 

We  pay  the  Price,  because  there  is  a  demand  for  Fairmont's 
''BETTER  BUTTER." 

Write  or  call  for  tags  and  full  information. 

2!  Fairmont  Creamery  Co. 

239  W.  SPRING  ST.,  COLUMBUS,  0. 
just  Across  Street  from  Ohio  Penitentiary. 


The  Sign  of  a 
Good  Dairy  Farmer 


There  are  more  than  a  million  such  signs  on  the  best  farms 
the  country  over.  They  are  almost  invariably  a  badge  of 
prosperity  and  practical  progressiveness.  They  are  a  most  im- 
presive  object  lesson  to  the  farmer  who  hasn't  one.  They  point 
the  sure  way  to  better  things  in  dairying. 

Where  there's  a  De  Laval  user  without  a  De  Laval  User's 
Sign  a  new  enameled  sign  will  be  gladly  sent  him  free  of  all 
cost. 

Where  there's  a  dairy  farmer — big  or  little — ^without  a 
De  Laval  Separator  the  De  Laval  User's  Sign— that  badge  of 
prosperity  and  progressiveness — will  come  to  |wm  with  his  sep- 
arator, p 

Why  not  buy  a  De  Laval  Separator  now-  Try  one  any 
way,  through  the  local  agent,  and  satisfy  yourself.  This  will 
cost  you  nothing  and  may  save  you  much.  There  never  was  a 
better  time  to  make  so  important  and  self-paying  an  invest- 
ment than  right  now — and  the  ''sign  of  a  good  dairy  farmer" 
goes  with  it. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co 
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